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ALVA M. LUMPKIN 


Chairman of the Board of the 
American United Life is ap- 
pointed U. S. Senator from 
South Carolina—See page 11 








47th Year of Dependable Service 





The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 
Has Paid $130,000,000 to Policyholders and Beneiici- 


ae Sie 
Holds Assets of Over $54,000,000 for Their Benefit 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
Day to 65 Years 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and Disability 
Benefits 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
Policies 

Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
Policies 

Issues Many Other Standard and Up-to-date Policy 
Forms 


Offers Agency Opportunities and Training for Those 
Qualified 











The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 























Aptitude Sample 


We believe that the Penn Mutual is directly 
aided by the use of the Aptitude Index in the 
selection of prospective career underwriters who 
are expected to produce a satisfactory volume of 
quality business, at a proper cost. 


What type of man is so selected and recruited? 
Here is an actual example of one of our under- 
writers who qualified with an “A” rating. 


He was aged 32, married, had three dependents. 
A college graduate, for six years he had been a 
lawyer. He was an active worker in his church, 
in his law association, in Kiwanis, and was a 
chapter adviser in his fraternity. He himself 
owned $23,000 of life insurance. He was already 
well known by several members of our agency, 
and it had taken several months to convince him 
that he ought to enter the life insurance business. 


He made no sales at all during his first contract 
month, for the reason that he devoted that month 
to training. During the next nine months he pro- 
duced $138,383 of business, on 28 lives. The fact 
of the rather high average size of his cases shows 
that he sells carefully and in good income circles. 

We have had first-year underwriters with rec- 
ords of greater production, but we tell of this 
one because he is typical of a good average selec- 
tion from an “A” rating. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


Philadelphia 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 


Independence Square 


















































OUR FIRST 
GENERAL AGENT 
IS STILL WITH US 


. and we have some profitable 
territory for a few men who would 
like to build permanent agencies. 


We have not lost a single general agent 
during the depression years—and our 
first general agent is still with us! Write 
today for details on territory which may 
be available. 


Founded é in 1906 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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JAMES E. KAVANAGH 
Vice President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 
[See Page 10] 








Superintendent of Agencies of the Metropolitan Mr. Kavanagh as a student at the Toronto School 
Life in 1905 of Pedagogy, Toronto, in 1896 
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New Life Sales 
Up 8.8 Per Cent 


New life insurance for the first 
half of 1941 showed an increase of 2.8 
per cent in comparison with the cor- 
responding period of last year, ac- 
cording to data compiled by the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents. 
The total for June was 8.8 per cent 
greater than for June of last year. 
The report aggregates the new paid- 
for business—not including revivals, 
increases and dividend additions—of 


39 United States companies having 


82 per cent of the total life insurance 
outstanding in all United States legal 
reserve companies. 

For the first six months, the new 
business of the 39 companies was 
$3,780,738,000 against $3,676,054,000 
during the corresponding 1940 period 
—an increase of 2.8 per cent. New 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $2,- 
646,576,000 against $2,549,369,000— 
an increase of 3.8 per cent. Industrial 
insurance was $846,088,000 against 
$782,887,000—an increase of 8.1 per 
cent. Group insurance was $288,074,- 
000 against $343,798,000—a decrease 
of 16.2 per cent. 






















Mother Doesn't Need Their Help 


This dutiful son and daughter would willingly 
go to work, if it were necessary, to maintain the 
comfortable home so long provided by their late 


father. 


But their mother’s heart is glad as she reminds 
them that such sacrifice will not be exacted of 
them, because their dad's life insurance will not 
only maintain their home but keep them both 


in school. 


There are other dads who would like to make 


similar provision. 


Show them how! 
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Insurance 
Home Office, NEWARK, N, J. 


Company of America 
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CANADIAN COMMENT 


ae 


Special to The Spectator -= 


OR several days or so now, Cana- 

dian business and business execu- 
tives, as well as Mr. Average Citizen, 
have been studying the import of the 
Canadian budget and how it will eat 
into 1941 income. 

Life insurance companies on this 
side of the border are particularly in- 
terested in our latest budget news, 
inasmuch as never before in Canadian 
history have Canadians been taxed so 
heavily as they will be for the current 
year. And we are assuming up here 
in Canada that the end is not yet in 
sight. 

From the angle of the life com- 
panies, there is much that has to be 
considered before one can make any 
prediction as to how these increased 
taxes will affect the sale of life in- 
surance. 

It seems quite safe to say that while 
we expected a stiff budget we did not 
expect the severe taxes which were 
imposed. Belts will have to be tight- 
ened to abnormal tightness when one 
considers that apart from mounting 
income taxes, our National Defense 
Taxes were raised from two to five 
per cent, and three to seven per cent, 
for married and single person, re- 
spectively. 

There are some who predict that 
the sudden severity of the taxes may 
result in a temporary easing up in 
the purchase of life insurance, that is 
until the effects of the tax shock have 
been absorbed and our normal stride 
is resumed. 

And, then on the other side of the 
picture are those who are quite con- 
fident that rather than affect life 
sales at all, the new taxes will serve 
only to add impetus to the life busi- 
ness. They argue that from now on, 
Canadians, realizing the seriousness 
of the war situation possibly more 
than ever before, will be more willing 
to forego luxuries et al; will start 
putting something away for the pro- 
verbial rainy day; will realize now 
more than ever the value of the pro- 
tection of life insurance. In fact, this 
last-named group seem to be in the 
majority in life executive circles im 
Canada. 

As one life executive stated the 
other day: “We will be paying more 
in taxes, but what we save by cutting 
down on our luxuries—a move which 
we now cannot help—will more that 
pay our increased taxes and leave 4 
little over. Where else but in life 
insurance would a savings-conscious 
person put such funds?” 
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Every Prize Has a Price 


O hunters of the North who earn their livelihood by their 

cunning with traps and prowess with guns, the white fox is 

a prize worth hours of walking and waiting. One day in 
their daily quest two hunters spied such a catch whose size and 
seeming whiteness and thickness of fur warranted a belief that 
the sale of its hide would repay them for even weeks of persist- 
ency. Unfortunately despite the introduction of every artifice 
known to the hunter they failed to obtain even a glimpse of their 
quarry. Day after day they returned to the place where they had 
first caught a sight of the prize they held so dearly. For a while 
the eagerness and the intention of the hunters was equal and un- 
abated. As time went on without even a track to revive their 
spirits the enthusiasm of the older huntsman lessened and he 
besought his partner to discontinue a search apparently so unpro- 
ductive and unavailing and to devote the time now so fruitless to 
hunting the less profitable but more plentiful of those animals 
whose bag brought them a stake for the summer. The younger 
hunter, more of the dreamer, envisioned only success and the 
pleasure therefrom and therefore was of greater determination. 
He thought only of the elation to be had in achieving the hard 
earned—to say nothing of the satisfaction to be derived by being 
rewarded for one pelt with as much money as would be received 
for perhaps a hundred of the average skins they sold. 

At last there came a day when regardless of every pleading 
by the young man the older hunter refused longer to continue 
the search and left his partner alone to the trail. Despite every 
insistence and the most earnest kind of urging and coaxing the 
old man refused to be induced. And as luck always seems to 
decree it, that day the white fox chose to return to the scene of 
his first appearance and became the proud capture of the single 
youthful huntsman. In triumph he returned to his home to be 
greeted by many of his neighbors and fellow hunters who had 
marked the diligence of his search and rejoiced with him at its 
successful conclusion. Among them was his first companion, the 
one who had faltered and accepted defeat. “Why, friend,” he 
said, “was I not with you?” “You know I sought you,” said the 
other. “But you should have coaxed and insisted on my accom- 
panying you.” The other replied, “I begged you but to all my 
entreaties you turned a deaf ear.” Realizing his loss and filled 
with the knowledge that the opportunity to enjoy the comforts 
that could be assured through such a prize was gone forever, the 
disconsolate hunter cried, “But partner, you should have made 
me go.” 

There are many men today who in the constancy of their 
search for a way to gain financial independence and by it to enjoy 
the comforts of life through the years ahead, have recognized in 
life insurance a means within their reach to obtain the object of 
every man’s ambition—peace and ease in the long days after the 
fifties. They knew in their heart that only a measure of sacri- 
fice and a will to persist are the requirements to attain the goal 
they desire. Yet how many there are who refuse to accept the 
invitations, who ignore the pleadings of their life insurance 
friends to secure the future for themselves and their families! 
These are the very ones who, when the day is past that such a 
boon was within their reach, turn to the life insurance agent who 
in the years that are gone sought by every argument and advice 
to have them participate with others who successfully acquired 
through life insurance their years of peace and plenty. How 
many would now turn to these same life insurance salesmen and 
remonstrate, “You should have made me protect my future.” 
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Harry W. Storck 


HE other day I overheard two 

good life insurance men dis- 

cussing what each thought was 
the most important part of a sales 
interview. Mr. “A” maintained 
that establishing and “Fixing The 
Problem” was the paramount con- 
sideration, while Mr. “B” was 
equally certain that the “Close” 
exceeded everything else in impor- 
tance. Mr. “A” was quite con- 
fident that if you correctly “Fix 
The Problem,” during the inter- 
view, the “Close’”’ was more or less 
automatic. Mr. “B” was positive 
that regardless of how well you 
“Fixed The Problem,” it was neces- 
sary in practically all cases to use 
closing methods which would get 
immediate action. It was like an 
argument as to what happens when 
an irresistible force meets an im- 
movable object. 


Two Part Interview 


It is not our purpose to align our- 
selves exclusively on either side in 
this controversy, nor to emphasize 
the use of one method to the exclu- 
sion of another, but perhaps in re- 
viewing it we may help the reader 
to find his own solution. It will 
probably help to clarify things a bit 
if we start with the premise that 
in practically every instance there 
are two parts to an interview. (1) 
That portion devoted to “Telling” 
(Fixing The Problem), and (2) 
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When we stop “Telling” and start 
“Selling” (Closing). 

It is possible for an agent to ma- 
terially reduce his sales ratio by 
remaining just a “Teller” and never 
actually becoming a “Seller.” When 
we consider that the purchase of 
life insurance involves the adoption 
of a new habit, (paying additional 
premiums), we can understand why 
many prospects hesitate to take im- 
mediate action, even though they 
readily admit the need for insur- 
ance and that the plan recommended 
solves their problem. It is at this 
point that it behooves the salesman 
to stop “Telling” and start “Sell- 
ing.” 


Organized Effort 

After an agent has been in this 
business two or more years, he 
usually has worked out a sales pro- 
cedure which falls into one of two 
routines ;—either he has organized 
himself along the lines of uncover- 
ing the prospect’s needs and “Solv- 
ing His Problem,”’ or—he just ped- 
dles policies without much thought 
of the prospect’s needs. The size 
and regularity of an agent’s com- 
mission check will be determined to 
a large extent by whichever routine 
he elects to follow. 

Seldom if ever do we come in con- 
tact with a prospect who becomes 
enthusiastic about buying a policy. 
In the great majority of cases in- 


TELLING 
PLUS 
SELLING 


Motivating the prospect into 

action always the primary 

aim of the salesman, but how 

to do it calls for thought of 
a serious nature 


By HARRY W. STORCK 


Supervisor, California-W estern States Life 


terest is aroused only in what life 
insurance will accomplish—rarely 
in what it is. 

If we have some understanding 
as to just why 60,000,000 people in 
the United States jump out of bed 
every morning at the sound of the 
alarm clock and dash off to work, 
we should not find it difficult to un- 
cover needs or establish the exis- 
tence of a problem. Every person 
who is gainfully employed is accus- 
tomed to a certain standard of liv- 
ing. This standard varies consider- 
ably in accordance with our in- 
comes and desires. Whatever our 
standard, however, it can be main- 
tained only by income. Should any 
unforeseen incident occur to pre 
vent the continuance of income, it 
is inevitable that we will be forced 
to adjust our standard of living to 
a lower scale. Therefore, it is 
prudent for those dependent on 
earned income to “Save and Create” 
reserve funds to fall back upon in 
the event such an emergency occurs. 

There are four hazards which 
cast shadows across the lives of 
all men. One or more of these 
hazards will befall each and every 
one of us during our span of life. 
They are 

(1) Disability 

(2) Premature Death 

(3) Loss of Job, Business oF 
Profession 


(4) Old Age 
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If we should ask a prospect why 
he saves money, it is seldom he 
would name as the reason all four 
of the above hazards. It is our 
job to establish their existence, 
knowledge of which may create 
pressure to buy. 


The Four Hazards 


If every life was not plagued by 
the existence of these four hazards, 
or if we were blessed with a trust 
fund which guaranteed continuous 
income, not only to ourselves but 
also to our beneficiaries, the neces- 
sity for saving and creating a re- 
serve fund would be eliminated. We 
would not be greatly interested in 
saving money. And since less than 
2% of the population have estab- 
lished trust funds, we are faced 
with the fact that the remaining 
98% must save systematically to 
create reserve funds with which to 
guard against these hazards. 

This world is so ordered that, 
generally speaking, income can 
spring from only two sources—a 
man working and a dollar working 
(trust fund). 

In the vast majority of cases 
practically all our income is derived 
from exchanging our ability for a 
pay envelope. So long as a man is 
able to work he will provide a home 
for his family, educate his children, 
and pay all the bills. When he is 
overtaken by disability, premature 
death, or old age, he must have a 
new source of income, otherwise he 
and his family are forced to accept 
a lower standard of living. 


Solution to Problem 


There is only one dependable solu- 
tion to this problem and that is life 
insurance. No other savings or 
investment plan (which can be pur- 
chased on easy terms) offers such 
immediate and safe _ protection 
against all these hazards. Life 
insurance has proven to be the best 
property for the average man to 
own, not only because of its de- 
pendability and the fact that it sup- 
plies the all important element of 
time, but because it can be ac- 
quired on easy terms. For example, 
you may learn of a piece of prop- 
erty conservatively worth $100,000 
which you could purchase for $20,- 
000 cash. This would be a real 
bargain but unless you had the $20,- 
000 it would mean nothing to you. 
You could purchase either $20,000 
or $100,000 of life insurance on 
®asy terms. In the event of death 
this estate could pass to benefici- 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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a OR Otherwise, Father, we 
would be only too glad 

to have you come and 
live withus, BUT... .” 
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As recently as a decade ago it was common to speak of three usual hazards in the life of 
every man—death, disability and old age. To this trinity has been added the hazard of 
loss of income, either through unemployment or business reverses. The first can be bulwarked 
through the backlog of insurance savings; the latter through business insurance. 
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respect to the general agent, 

Northwestern National Life In- 
surance Company, Minneapolis, Minn., 
announces that it has applied the 
Arnold System to renewal overridings 
for its general agents, effective July 
1. The company has also announced a 
bonus plan for branch office man- 
agers based on Arnold System busi- 
ness. The Arnold System—so named 
for its originator, O. J. Arnold, presi- 
dent of the company—was introduced 
nearly two years ago with the pri- 
mary aim of rewarding agents for 
persistency and quality of business 
they placed and maintained on the 
books of the company. 

Before releasing the announce- 
ment, the company held four regional 
meetings of its general agents and 
managers at Excelsior Springs, Mo.; 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Minneapolis 
at which full details of the program 
were presented in closed sessions. 
President O. J. Arnold personally 
conducted the meetings, aided by a 
corps of home office agency executives 
including W. F. Grantges, agency di- 
rector; Carl A. Peterson, supervisor 
of agencies, and W. R. Jenkins, mana- 
ger of sales research. The meetings 
were noteworthy for the esprit de 
corps and enthusiasm which charac- 
terized them, and for the warmth of 
welcome accorded the program by the 
general agents and managers, each of 
whom has felt the lift of the Arnold 
System on the earnings and morale of 
his own men in the 21 months during 
which it has been in effect. 

“Our purpose in applying the Arn- 
old System to general agents’ over- 
ridings is to restore the general 
agency contract to its traditional 
terms as a contract which will enable 
a general agent to build a vigorous, 
growing, self-supporting business, not 
forcing him to jeopardize current 
earnings on operations of past years 
to sustain his agency, and freeing 
him from dependence on the home of- 
fice for financial support—with qual- 
ity business and continuous, uninter- 
rupted service to the agency’s clien- 
tele as the key to attaining this re- 
sult,” Mr. Arnold said in commenting 
on the program. 

“Extension of the Arnold System 
to general agents and managers fol- 
lows logically the successful applica- 
tion of these principles to the com- 
pensation of our agents. Under this 
system we have paid the agent who 
does the better job at a higher rate, 


Prsesrcct to a new viewpoint in 
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Renewal Overridings Based on 

Persistency and Quality to be 

Substantially Higher Than 
Old Rate 


we have stabilized his income, and at 
the same time we have equalized costs 
between agencies and introduced a 
control over the cost to the company 
of securing and holding each unit of 
business.” 

A thorough-going analysis of the 
effects of the Arnold System on the 
agents and on broad 
operation 


earnings of 
phases of the company’s 
was presented at the meetings. The 
steady upward progression of re- 
newal earnings paid to a steadily in- 
creasing number of agents was em- 
phasized. It was pointed out that in 
1940 13 NwNL agencies showed an 
increase of 100 per cent or better in 
average those that 
would have been paid under the old 


renewals over 


plan, and nine agencies showed an in- 


crease of 75 to 100 per cent. The com- 


pany’s 1941 estimates indicate aver- 
age increases of 100 per cent or bet- 
ter over old renewals will prevail in 
15 agencies, and 75 to 100 per cent 
increases in 11 agencies with lesser 
gains in many others. 

Mr. Arnold’s statement continued 
“Where do the savings come from 
that make these increases possible for 
our men who are doing a good job of 
selling and They come 
from the elimination of waste; waste 
which is reduced in a multitude of 
ways when you gear the agent’s com- 
pensation directly to the company’s 
renewal pre 


servicing? 


sources of profits—i.e., 
miums.” 








Statement of Princitf 


HE decision to make the introduction of 

the Arnold System the occasion for sub- 
stantial increases in the value of the gen- 
eral agent's contract has been made only 
after prolonged study of the problems of the 
general agent in establishing a going, 
profitable agency under present-day condi- 
tions. As a result, this new plan of over- 
ridings for general agents is designed NOT 
simply to make more money available to 
the general agents—a result which could 
easily be attained by adding to the agen- 
cies’ expense allowances or providing other 
forms of subsidy. Such a solution, however, 
would merely add to the cost of business and 
would not help the general agent to attain 
financial independence and security. 

The real purpose in applying the Arnold 
System to general agents’ overridings is to 
restore the general agency contract to its 
traditional terms as a contract which will 
enable a general agent to build a vigorous, 
growing, self-supporting business, not forcing 
him to jeopardize current earnings on opera- 
tions of past years to sustain his agency, and 
freeing him from dependence on the home 
office for financial support—with quality 
business and continuous, uninterrupted ser- 
vice to the agency's clientele as the key to 
attaining this result. 

In short, our aim is to pioneer a quite new 
viewpoint in our business with respect to the 


general agent. In our opinion, the standard 
general agent's contract does not encourage 
sound growth under present-day conditions 
where quality sales and service work or 
paramount. While that contract was suited 
to encourage rapid growth under condition 
existing a number of years ago, it is ne 
properly adapted to meet today's problem 
of agency development. 

The cost of building a general agency hes 
increased in recent years. As long as the 
basic contract remains unchanged to med 
this increased cost, it can be met only® 
one of two ways—(!) either by cutting 
down the net earninas or personal incom 
of the general agent, or (2) by resorting ® 
various forms of special subsidy in 
to make the old contract adequate to met 
expenses. We do not believe that either@ 
these is a satisfactory solution to the prob 
lem of rising costs, because lowering of # 
general agent's personal income breeds d 
couragement and unwillingness to attemy 
expansion; and attempting to offset the ® 
adequacy of the contract by adding o a 
sidy or special allowance from the hom 
office inevitably leads to inequitable co# 
for business as between agencies and creat 
such uncertainty of the future for the genet 
agent that a!l plans for arowth and dew 
opment of the agency become hozardat 
plans. 
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Northwestern National Life 


Extends System of Renewal 
Commissions to Selected List 


of Brokers 


pag onl with the announce- 
ment of the new plan for general 
agents the Northwestern National 
Life announces that it has extended 
the Arnold System of renewal com- 
missions to selected brokers. 

In principle, the plan for brokers’ 
compensation is the same as that in 
effect for full-time agents of the 
company since September, 1939, un- 
der which renewal 
agents producing persisting business 
have been sharply stepped up. Under 
the brokers’ plan the company pays 
the customary non-forfeitable 5 per 
from the 
second to the tenth policy years on all 
business as it renews each year and, 
in addition, a bonus for quality at 


commissions to 


cent renewal commissions 


the end of each year, on the same 
business. The quality of the business 
is determined by its persistency. In 
accordance with Arnold System prin- 
ciples renewal ratios are computed 
separately on the business produced 
in each of the nine renewal years and 
a flat commission will be paid per 
$1,000 of business of each year of 
issue which renews over the base ra- 
tio established for the business of 
that particular year of issue. 

The plan is made retroactive for 
brokers who were under brokerage 
contract with the company in 1940 
and the first bonus will be paid at the 
end of 1941 on 1940 business renew- 
ing this year. New brokers produc- 
ing new business this year will be 








Quite apart from these problems arising 
from changing conditions, we believe that 
perhaps the greatest single detriment to the 
life insurance business from the standpoint 
of its public good will has been the failure 
of the old type of general agency contract 
to emphasize sufficiently the fundamental 
job of the general agent as one of building 
and holding successful agents. The old con- 
tract, far from discouraging failure and 
sharply rewarding the general agent for 
building successful men, frequently went so 
far as to make it profitable for the general 
agent to lose men. By contrast, the larger 
earnings under the Arnold System are paid 
only on the business of active agents cur- 
rently under the System, thereby vlacing a 
high premium on the success and permo- 
nence of each agent. 

Under the standard general agency con- 
tract we have found that, regardless of the 
core used in the control of agency dollars, 
it has not been possible for the home office 
under present day conditions to keep costs 
strictly in keeping with the job being done in 
each agency in building quality man power, 
quality sales and quality service. An inade- 
quate contract—with or without subsidy— 
cannot be controlled in a manner which is 
equitable for the home office or for individ- 
ual general agents, either one. We would be 
less than candid if we failed to admit that 


System 


our own costs in our various agencies have 
in the past ranged over a wide scale and 
have in many cases been substantially out 
of line with profit-producing results. How- 
ever, by introducing the Arnold System 
which ties general agents’ compensation 
strictly to profit-producing results and, at 
the same time, increases their earnings to a 
level adequate to pay for sound growth and 
quality effort, this situation can and will 
correct itself. In that process, a number of 
general agencies who have heretofore op- 
erated at low cost and have produced sound 
results will find their earnings immediately 
increased. 

Other agencies whose costs are currently 
out of line with the quality of the job being 
done will find—as they surely could only ex- 
pect to find—that no increased immediate 
earnings are available. Yet even these 
latter agencies will find the job of getting 
costs into line and of paving the way to 
increased earnings vastly quicker and easier 
than could ever have been possible without 
the Arnold System. And to all NwNL agen- 
cies, the introduction of the Arnold System 
means the opportunity—month by month— 
to increase actual dollar earnings by sound 
expansions and quality effort. 


—O. J. ARNOLD. 








eligible to receive the bonus available 
at the end of next year. 

Assuming a $28 per thousand aver- 
age premium, a broker whose busi- 
ness renews 100 per cent in the sec- 
ond policy year will, according to the 
current base ratios, receive renewal 
commissions under the plan of 14.2 
per cent; if it renews 100 per cent in 
the third year, 13.1 per cent, in the 
fourth year 12.4 per cent, and so cn 
each year through the tenth year. At 
a renewal level of 85 per cent, re- 
newal earnings range from 10.4 per 
cent of premiums in the second pol- 
icy year to 10.1 per cent in the tenih 
policy year, and at a 75 per cent re- 
newal level they amount to 7.0 per 
cent in the second year and 9.0 per 
cent in the tenth year. At renewal 
ratios below the base ratios only 5 
per cent will be paid but never less 
than 5 per cent. 

The company is guaranteeing that 
the base ratios which it is now apply- 
ing to brokerage business will be the 
maximum ratios which will be applied 
to business submitted by brokers in 
the years 1940 through 1944. 

“Our renewal experience with bro- 
kerage business has been very favor- 
able and we will accept business from 
bona fide brokers without special un- 
derwriting restrictions, on the same 
basis as business of full-time NwNL 
agents,” President O. J. Arnold said. 
“By extending the sound and proven 
principles of Arnold System renewal 
compensation to brokers of the right 
type, we will pay for quality broker- 
age business at the increased rate 
which all soundly sold and properly 
serviced business is entitled to re- 
ceive. 

“Base ratios applying to brokerage 
business have been set somewhat 
higher than those applying to our 
full-time agents because we expect to 
set aside at some future time a por- 
tion of the extra compensation paid 
NwNL agents under the Arnold Sys- 
tem as the company’s contribution 
toward a sound pension plan, and we 
naturally do not intend that such a 
pension shall apply to any agent who 
does not give his full time to NwNL,” 
Mr. Arnold explained. “Moreover, we 
are guaranteeing that these base ra- 
tios shall be no higher—though they 
may be lower—through 1944. Even 
at these higher ratios, a broker pro- 
ducing business which renews well 
will receive renewal commissions 
totaling substantially more than under 
the usual brokerage contract.” 
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Northwestern Mutual 


Nears Four Billion 


With sales of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee showing monthly increases 
ranging from 6 to 16 per cent during 
the first half of 1941, the organization 
is rapidly approaching 4 billion dol- 
lars of insurance in force, which may 
be achieved before the end of the 
present year. This was indicated in 
the report of President M. J. Cleary 
at the annual meeting of the board 
of trustees at the home office last 
week. As of June 30, the company 
had total insurance in force of $3,- 
984,613,178, represented by 1,077,441 
policies, an increase of $57,405,531 
and 17,094 policies over a year ago 
and a net increase of $35,880,446 and 
8,892 policies since January 1. 

New paid-for business of The 
Northwestern Mutual in the first half 
amounted to 29,296 policies for $109,- 


330,219, an average of $3,732 per 
policy. With an increase of $10,654 - 


098 compared with a year ago, new 
business was 10.8 per cent ahead. This 
compared favorably with an average 
increase of 3.8 per cent in ordinary 
life insurance sales. 

* 


More Speakers Added 
To NALU Program 


Three more outstanding field men 
have been added to the program for 
the fifty-second annual convention of 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. They are A. H. Kollen- 
berg, agent for the Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark at Grand Rapids; 
Lowell L. Schwinger, agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwau- 
kee at Waterloo Iowa; and Robert 








Life Agents for Defense 
WITH a view to offering the services 


of America's life insurance agents 
to the Government to aid in the National 
Defense program, the Life Underwriters 
Committee for National Defense Savings 
was organized last Tuesday. Headed by 
Harry T. Wright, Chicago, president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, it comprises also: John A. Wither- 
spoon, Nashville, Tenn.; Grant Taggart, 
Cowley, Wyo.; Walter E. Barton, New 
York; Judd Benson, Cincinnati; Charles 
J. Zimmerman, Chicago; L. Mortimer 
Buckley, Chicago; E. L. Carson, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; Kenneth Cassidy, San Fran- 
cisco; O. Sam Cummings, Dallas, Tex.; 
Ralph G. Engelsman, New York; Alvin T. 
Haley, Greensboro, N. C.; J. Hawley 
Wilson, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Warren 
Woody, Chicago. 








E. Shay, agency manager for the 
Bankers Life Company of Des Moines 
at Minneapolis. 

The three now bring the total of 
participants named for the main pro- 
gram to twelve; seven of whom are 
identified with personal production or 
agency management, two of whom 
are company presidents and three of 
whom represent outside fields. 

= os 
Bertrand A. Page, Travelers 
Executive, Dies Suddenly 

Bertrand Arthur Page, vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the Travelers 
Insurance Company of Hartford, 
Conn., and veteran underwriter for 
more than 50 years in the accident 
insurance business, died suddenly at 
1 p. m., Wednesday, July 30, at his 
home in West Hartford, Conn. He 
was a director of the Travelers Bank 
& Trust Co., a fellow of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society and a member of 
many underwriting organizations. 








FORTY-FOUR YEARS' SERVICE WITH THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 


AMES E. KAVANAGH, vice-president of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, was born March 14, 1871 in Sharon, Ont. He was educated at Newmarket 
and Toronto and at the Toronto School of Pedagogy as Commercial Specialist. He 
started his career as a school teacher, which profession he followed for a period of 


five years. 


In 1897, however, he decided to make life insurance his life work. 


He started 


with the Metropolitan Life as an agent at Toronto, Ont., Canada, in October, 1897. 
He subsequently was promoted to assistant manger and was appointed a manager 


in 1899. 


In 1904, he became superintendent of agencies of the Great Northern Territory 
which comprised upper New York State and all of Canada. In 1917, he was mada 
fourth vice-president in charge of the Group Division, which he organized. He served 
for a period of eleven months in 1917-18 at Washington, D. C., as vice-chairman 
of the National War Savings Committee. In 1919, he was made third vice-president 
and five years later, promoted to second vice-president. He has been a vice-pres- 


ident of the company since May, 1936. 








——— 
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To Complete Sale 
Of Midland Life 












Stockholders of the Midland Life 
Insurance Company of Kansas City 
will meet some time in August to 
ratify the sale of that organization 
to the Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company of the same municipality, 
Directors of the Midland Life ap. 
proved the sale plan late last week. 

Acquisition of the Midland Life by 
the Kansas City Life adds $8,000,000 
in assets and $38,600,000 insurance ip 
force to the latter company. Upo 
conclusion of the sale the Kansas City 
Life will have nearly half a billion of 
insurance in force and assets of about 
$126,000,000. Capitalization of the 
Midland Life is $100,000. 

Details of the sale were worked out 
by Daniel Boone, president of the Mid. 
land Life, and W. E. Bixby, president 
of the Kansas City Life. Upon its 
conclusion Mr. Boone and Walter J. 
Bales, vice-president and treasurer of 
the Midland Life, become vice. 
presidents of the Kansas City Life 
All obligations and policy contracts 
of the Midland Life will be as:umed 
by the Kansas City Life. Purchas 
price of the Midland Life was re 
ported to be about $700,000. 

Daniel Boone has been president of 
the Midland Life since 1920, having 
succeeded his father in that post. The 
late Daniel Boone, Sr., formed the 
company in 1909. Walter Bales has 
been in charge of the company’s it 
vestment department since it was or 
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ganized. 





H. H. Irwin Appointed 


Educational Director 


Hampton H. C.L.U.. has 
teen appointed educational director 
of the Massachusetts Mutual Life. He 
has been a member of the company’ 
Detroit agency since January 1, 192, 
where he has had a creditable per 
sonal production. Since graduating 
from the University of Michigat 
where he received his A.B. degree @ 
1917, his avocation has been teaching 
He had charge of insurance at & 
school of Business Administration # 
the University from 1935 to 1946. 

Mr. Irwin was awarded the C.LU 
designation in 1932, and since the 
has conducted C.L.U. study class 
at Detroit, Lansing, Grand Rapié 
Flint and Toledo. He has directél 
study courses in advanced underwrit 
ing, and has given weekly instructi@ 
in practical sales procedure in the 
Massachusetts Mutual agency at De 
troit where George E. Lackey is && 
eral agent. 






Irwin, 
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Union Central 
Will Mutualize 


The Union Central Life Insurance 
Company of Cincinnati has completed 
plans for mutualization under the 
Ohio statute which makes this move 
possible and which went into effect on 
July 17. 

There are 125,000 shares of stock 
which will be retired at $25 per share. 
President W. Howard Cox of the 
Union Centra! says that this can be 
accomplished without using any of the 
company’s participating surplus be- 
cause the liability item carried in the 
company’s statement for capital stock, 
plus the surplus remaining from old 
non-par policies issued prior to 1907, 
will more than offset the amount re- 
quired to purchase the stock. 

Largest financial institution in 
Ohio, the Union Central has 250,000 
poiwynolders, assets of about $425,- 
000,vu0 and business in force of $1, 
333,000,000. 

The plan for mutualization of the 
company was adopted late last week 
by the board of directors. For many 
years the company has issued only 
participating policies and the current 
mutualization plan is therefore logical 
and, indeed, has been “in the wash” 
for several years. 

> s 


Groel Promoted 
By Prudential 


The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America has elected an addi- 
tional secretary of the company by 
promoting Frederick H. Groel, for- 
merly an assistant secretary. Presi- 
dent Franklin D’Olier in announcing 
the appoiniment to the field and home 
office staffs of the company stated 
that Mr. Groel’s promotion was due 
to the present needs of the business 
which required the services of an 
additional secretary and that Mr. 
Groel’s thorough familiarity with the 
work of the secretary’s office had 
brought about his promotion. 

Mr. Groel was born in Newark and 
educated in Newark public schools. 
He is a graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity and Harvard Law School. He 
was admitted to the New Jersey Bar 
in 1924. In 1926 he was elected a 
member of the Legislature and a year 
later was leader of the Essex Assem- 
bly delegation. 

- 


Equitable Payments Hit 


$602,151 Per Day 


The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
tlety of the United States, New York 
on June 30 had life insurance in force 
of $7,327,364,314, an increase during 











ALVA M. LUMPKIN APPOINTED UNITED STATES SENATOR 


ALYA M. LUMPKIN, chairman of the board of directors of the American United 

Life Insurance Company with home offices in Indianapolis, Indiana, has been 
appointed United States Senator from South Carolina by Governor Maybank of 
that state. He succeeds former Senator James F. Byrnes whose appointment to the 
Supreme Court by President Roosevelt was confirmed recently. 

Senator Lumpkin has been long identified with the Life Insurance business. While 
serving as supreme chancellor of the Knights of Pythias he became one of the 
directors of the insurance department of that fraternal organization. Later when 
the United Mutual Life Insurance Company was formed to take over the Knights 
of Pythias insurance, he was elected chairman of the board of directors and served 
in that capacity until the merger in 1937 with American Central Life to form the 
American United Life Insurance Company. He was immediately elected chairman 
of the new board of directors and is still actively serving in that capacity. Prior to 
his appointment as United States Senator, Lumpkin was a United States Federal 
District Judge in South Carolina, a position he accepted in 1939. His home is in 


Columbia, South Carolina. 








the half year of $190,443,672, to a 
new peak in the Society’s history, 
Thomas I. Parkinson. president of 
the Society, announced following the 
recent semi-annual 
board of directors. Coincident with 
this increase, payments by the So- 
ciety to policyholders and beneficaries 
were at the rate of $602,151 a day 
as compared with $578,888 a day in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

Total admitted assets of the So- 
ciety, Mr. Parkinson said, increased 
$78,680,727 during the half year to 
an aggregate of $2,643,146907. If all 
bonds had been valued on the basis of 
market prices on June 30, the aggre- 
gate value of the Society’s assets, Mr. 
Parkinson pointed out, would have 
been $17,224,283 greater than stated. 


meeting of the 


D. Bobb Slattery Made 


Director of Agencies 


D. Bobb Slattery, assisiant to the 
vice-president of the National Life 
Insurance Company, was given the 
additional title of director of agen- 
cies, at the last quarterly meeting of 
the board of directors and the title 
of Fred S. Brynn, agency supervisor, 
was changed io assistant director of 
agencies. There is no change in their 
duties. 

Loriman P. Brigham continues as 
superintendent of agencies and Karl 
G. Gumm as assistant superintendent 
of agencies, and their duties are not 
affected by these appointments. 


ri 























yphen smith___ 


"Literal-minded sort of chap. When he uses a canned sales talk, 
he means it." 
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J. S. Oltorf 


Hanselman Promoted 
By Union Central 

W. Howard Cox, president of the 
Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, has announced 
that Superintendent of Agencies Wen- 
dell F. Hanselman has been made an 
executive officer of the company and 
will be in complete charge of agency 
operations. Mr. Hanselman succeeds 
Vice-President Jerome Clark who died 
on July 12. 

Mr. Hanselman brings to his new 
post a background of 18 years’ experi- 
ence in the Union Central’s home of- 
fice agency department. Born in 
Southern Ohio in 1902 he received 
his primary and high school educa- 
tion in Cincinnati. In 1923 he was 
graduated from the University of 
Michigan. 

During summer vacations he had 
worked at advertising, news writing 
and selling. Upon his graduation 
from college, he decided to continue 
in advertising and newspaper work 
while he studied law at night. Dur- 
ing this period, he became a reporter 
on the Cincinnati Enquirer and, later, 
on the Cincinnati Times Star, cover- 
ing the court house. In May, 1924, 
he joined the editorial staff of the 
Union Central. He continued his law 
studies, however, and was admitted 
to the Bar in 1927. 

In the meantime Mr. Hanselman 
had become so deeply entrenched in 
life insurance work that he deter- 
mined to make this his career rather 
than law. About this time he was 
promoted to head the company’s new- 
ly-organized sales promotion division. 
In 1929 he became director of sales 
promotion, in charge of the company’s 
publicity, advertising literature, cir- 
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Two Promotions 


By Republic National 


President Theo. P. Beasley of the 
Republic National Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, recently announced 
the appointment of Z. Starr Arm- 
strong as educational director of the 
organization, and the appointment of 
J. G. Oltorf as home office general 
agent. Mr. Oltorf will work in close 
association with M. Allen Anderson, 
director of agencies. 

Mr. Armstrong is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Texas and has been active 
in production for a number of years. 
Before entering the insurance busi- 
ness he published his own newspaper 
in Garland, Texas, and he was also 
putlisher of the Texas Freemason 
and was also manager of the Dallas 
World. He has been active in civic 
and religious affairs in Dallas and 
has served as city councilman on the 
board of education there. 

Mr. Oltorf has been with Republic 
National for all of his life insurance 
career. After several years in Ari- 
zona, he became general agent in Fort 
Worth and produced $450 000 of per- 
sonal business while building the 
agency there. He is president of the 
company’s Leaders’ Club, is a grad- 
uate of the School of Agency Manage- 
ment of the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau and is active as a 
memter of the local underwriters 
association. He is a native Texan 
and was educated at Texas A. & M. 
College. 


cularization and publications. The 
following year he was advanced to the 
office of assistant superintendent of 
agencies. 





W. F. Hanselman 
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Z. S. Armstrong 


Policyholders Committee 
For Northwestern Mutual 


Following iis annual custom, the 
board of trustees of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee recently appointed an 
examining commiitee of policyhold- 
ers. No member of the committee 
has any official connection with the 
company but the committee examines 
general business opera.ions and pratc- 
tices, employs its own auditors and 
reports findings to the policyholders 
and the trustees. 

As now constituted, the committee 
consists of G. Brinton Welser vice 
president of Chain Belt Company, 
Milwaukee; William A. McMillan, 
president of Burlington Mills at 
Burlington, Wisconsin; Harold §&. 
Vance, board chairman of Studebaker 
Corporation at South Bend, Indiana; 
Harold Kountze, president of Colo 
rado National Bank at Denver; and 
David L. Brillhart, president of the 
Clement Company at _ Bethlehem, 
Penna. 

Assets of the Northwestern Mu.ual, 
as of June 30, were $1 396,631,08 
which was an increase of $37,631,495 
since January. Included in the asses 
are 18,503 mortgage loans for $309; 
914,987 and 12,880 farm loans fo 
$79,775,324. Bonds had a book value 
of $885,578 320 and showed an it 
crease of $94,598,520 over a yea 
earlier. Policy loans at the end @ 
the first six months of 1941 amount 
ed to $130,711,514, which was a 
duction of $15,345,795 from a yes 
ago. The company continues aggt® 
sively to seek new farm and city mor 


gage loans. 
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Home Office Promotions 
By Metropolitan Life 


The following promotions in the 
official staff of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company have been an- 
nounced: Thompson B. Graham, for- 
merly assistant secretary, to be fourth 
vice-president; Glen J. Spahn, for- 
merly superintendent of agencies, to 
be field personnel officer; and Emile 
P. Arnauiou, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies, to be super- 
intendent of agencies. The appoint- 
ments are effective August 1. 

The field personnel division, of 
which Mr. Spahn will be in charge 
as field personnel officer, is a newly 
organized division which will oper- 
ate under Vice-President Ernest H. 
Wilkes and agency officers of the 
company. The new division is de- 
signed to perform, in collaboration 
with the superintendents of agencies, 
substantially the same duties as to 
the field personnel as are performed 
at the home and head offices by their 
personnel divisions, 

Fourth Vice-President Graham, 
who as assistant secretary has had 
charge of certain parts of field per- 
sonnel work, will have important 
ministerial duties particularly relat- 
ing to the execution of company 
documents together with other duties 
which may be assigned to him in 
connection with the widely diversified 
transactions of the Metropolitan. 


Directs Field Training 
For N.W. Mutual Life 


John H. Jamison, of Boston, has 
been appointed manager of field 
training for the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, a newly created posiiion in the 
home office agency department at 
Milwaukee. Mr. Jamison, who joined 
the company in 1938, has been pro- 
duction manager of the Nelson D. 
Phelps General Agency of the com- 
pany in Boston for two and a half 
years. He is well known in life insur- 
ance circles and has had wide experi- 
ence in sales and sales training work 
since graduating from Yale in 1925. 

“Field training has always played 
an important part in the development 
of career Grant L. 
Hill commenied in making the an- 
nouncement, “but it is our belief that 
present day developments and _ re- 
quirements of the life insurance busi- 
ness are increasing the need for ad- 
vanced field training work.” 


underwriters,” 


Mr. Jamison has been a popular 
speaker at meetings of life under- 
writers and managers. Recently he 
served as chairman of the 19th annual 
New England Sales Congress. 


Chambreau Joins N. Y. Firm 


William W. Chambreau, tax con- 
sultant and consulting actuary of 
Washington, D. C., and Chicago, has 
become associated with the firm of 
Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Co., certified 
public accountants, with head offices at 
120 Broadway, New York City, and 
offices in the principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. Mr. Cham- 
breau will make his headquarters in 
New York and will have supervision 
of the firm’s insurance division, with 
special reference to the life insurance 
business. 


Business Club Elects Leiper 


Bart Leiper, manager of advertis- 
ing and sales promotion for the Provi- 
dent Life and Accident, Chattanooga, 
was elected first vice-president of the 
National Association of American 
Business Clubs at the recent 19th con- 
vention held in Atlanta. Mr, Leiper 
is president of the Chattanooga chap- 
ter, which he helped organize about 
four years ago. He was a member 
and served in various official capaci- 
ties in the Asheville, N. C., and 
Greensboro, N. C., chapters before 
coming to Chattanooga. 


President O. J. Arnold visits with typical NYNL policyholders 
at Mankato, Minnesota meeting June 16, 1941 


People Are Interested .. . 


B’ LiEVING that modern business, like a democratic government, can prosper 


best through a well-informed “citizenry,” and suspecting that modern policy 


owners are insurance-cCurlous, NwNI 


recently conducted a series of experi 


mental policyholder metings in small cities of Minnesota and North Dakota. 


[he meetings turned belief into conviction. They proved that owners of life 


insurance are alert to their privileges and responsibilities; they are interested 


in how their funds are handled, what their dollars mean to the nation’s econ 


omy; they are eager to be informed. 


Moreover, the meetings reflected what 


lite insurance men, proud of their profession, have themselves long felt 


that policyholders harbor a feeling of friendly confidence in the institution 


which has stood by them through the world’s worst depression with an integ 


rity unmatched by any other business or financial institution. 


Like its forward-looking plan of agents’ compensation introduced in 1939, 


like its new method of remunerating brokers, effective July 1, 1941, NwNL’s 


policyholder meetings 


gestion of a sales atmosphere are 


all of which were kept entirely free from any sug 


distinctly a new departure, a new mile 


stone in a record already studded with progressive achievement. NwNL is 


happy to have pioneered this democratic venture of bringing the company 


to the policyholder, a move which may hold healthy promise for the industry 


as a whole. 


NORTHWESTERN /Valional LIFE 


INSURANCE 


O LARNOLD:+ PRESIDENT 


COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS: MINNESOTA 
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More Workers Buying 
Life Insurance 


The highly stimulating effect of the 
national defense program and allied 
war-buying in this country on the pro- 
duction of new life insurance sales is 
clearly indicated by the current sur- 
vey of life insurance buyers conducted 
by the American Service Bureau. 

As in the last survey, the results of 
which are published by this organiza- 
tion, in January, there is a continued 
increase in the number of applica- 
tions for life insurance policies re- 
ceived from workers in factories and 
mills in all of our industrial centers. 
While the average size of the appli- 
cations received from such workers 
remains comparatively stationary, the 
number of buyers clearly indicates 
new interest in and direction of added 
earnings to life insurance. As in the 
past surveys, it reflects a study of 
10,000 applications for life insurance 
submitted to the companies that are 
members of the American Life Con- 
vention. These applications were re- 
ceived during June, the proper geo- 
graphical distribution being maintain- 
ed so that the survey presents an 
up-to-date clear cross-section of the 
insurance buying in the United States. 


Protection In Service 

Military and naval services provide 
evident stimulus to life insurance 
sales, the number of applications from 
these branches of our armed forces 
being almost twice as many as those 
included in the June, 1940 survey. 
There were 503 such applications for 
an average of $1,582 this June as 
against 261 for $1,789 each in June, 
1940. In this classification the numbe1 
of applications received for $5,000 or 
more was 25 as against 24 a year ago, 
a small percentage when possible an- 
ticipated benefits of the Soldiers and 
Sailors Relief Act are considered. 


General Gains 


Transportation and communication 
classifications, including trucking, 
railways and steamship lines, tele- 
phone and telegraph company em- 
ployees, also show definite gains 
numerically, another reflection of the 
stimulus of the national defense ac- 
tivities. This year this general classi- 
fication produced 693 applications for 
an average of $2,148 each as against 
599 for $1,906 average in June, 1940. 

In June there were 14 different oc- 
cupations that produced applications 
that averaged $5,000 or more. These 


occupations, with the number of ap- 
plications, average applied for and 
average amount of life insurance al- 
ready owned were: 
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-Prospectingla 


Occupation 
Printing and paper owners and executives. 


Machinery, metals and metal manufacturing ex- 


ecutives and owners 


Oil production and refining engineers executives, 


owners 
Dentists 


Wholesale dry goods, jobbers and manufacturing 


agents, owners and executives 


Wholesale commission and import houses, owners 


and executives 
Physicians and surgeons 


Textile and leather products, executives and owners 15 
Building materials, ice and fuel, executives and 


owners 


Street, road and sewer contractors, engineers 


and superintendents 


Automobile sales agency, owners and managers 49 


Attorneys-at-law 
Life insurance salesmen 
Real estate brokers and salesmen 


Life insurance salesmen made a 
much better occupational showing this 
June than they did in June, 1940, for 
the 114 applications that the sellers of 
life insurance sent in on themselves 
averaged $5,193 compared with an 
average from this classification of only 
$3,816 in June, 1940, and an average 
of $4,297 in June, 1939, survey. The 
survey of December, 1940, included 
105 applications from life insurance 
salesmen for an average of $4,095. 
Printing and paper owners and execu- 
tives, the classification that produced 
the highest average policy applica- 
tions this June, ranked third in June, 
1940, with 32 applications for an 
average of $8,750, and was in tenth 
place last December with 40 applica- 
tions for an average of $6,550. Ma- 
chinery, metals and metal manufac- 
turing executives and owners, the 
December, 1940 leader with 40 appli- 
eations for an average of $14,063 
each, is found in second place this 
June, but it moved up two notches 
compared with June, 1940. Oil pro- 
duction and refining engineers, execu- 
tives and owners, the June, 1940 lead- 
er with 17 applications for an average 
of $15,118 each is now found in third 
place with one more application but 
its average declined to $7,750. 


Ten Million Americans 
Protected by Group 


Group insurance is the foundation 
in industry of that unity, loyalty, and 
cooperation for which the nation is 
urgently calling today, claimed P. T. 
Carter, regional group supervisor of 
The Travelers Insurance Company, in 


Number of Average Amount Average of Life 


Applications Applied for Insurance Owned 
24 $10,563 $13,386 
31 10,355 12,767 
18 7,750 13,107 
28 7,304 8,283 
39 6,910 9,132 
24 6,792 8,767 
64 6,391 13,265 

6,333 16,750 

24 6,083 7,190 

17 6,000 7,500 

5,837 7,807 

56 5,563 11,013 

114 5,193 5,314 
40 5,013 5,828 





a recent speech made to the Collection 
Service Division of the Associated 
Credit Bureau of America at its New 
York convention. “For the employer 
who puts money into it, group insur- 
ance is an investment,” Mr. Carter 
contended, “and one that will pay big 
dividends to his stockholders. I am 
supported in this contention by the 
written statements of officials of thou- 
sands of corporations in this country.” 

Granting that “Social Security will 
be a God-send to thousands of employ- 
ees and their families and it richly 
deserves the applause that it has re- 
ceived,” Mr. Carter maintained that 
it still was not enough, and that it 
must be supplemented before an em- 
ployer can hope to build employee or 
public good will. He should, the speak- 
er contended, have “‘a plan whereby 
the employee is guaranteed that in 
case of death there will be a burial 
benefit plus an income to his family 
for some definite period; that at least 
a portion of his earnings will be con- 
tinued during disability. In addition 
to this, the plan should make funds 
available to take care of the major 
part of the expenses if hospitalization 
or an operation is necessary. Also, 
when the employee reaches old age, 
the plan should make him self-sup- 
porting. 

“This plan must be free of restric- 
tions. The benefits should be plainly 
stated in a written document that will 
remain in the possession of the em- 
ployee and his family. It must be 
available to all employees regardless 
of age, sex, color or physical condition 
and within the financial reach of all.” 

Pointing out that more than 10, 
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000,000 employees already are pro- 
tected under at least a part of such 
a plan, Mr. Carter concluded: “No 
one contends that group insurance 
alone will solve all of the vexing prob- 
lems pertaining to employee relation- 
ships that confront the present-day 
employer. We must, admit, however, 
that it is the best means yet devised 
through which the employer can reach 
the families of his employees and in- 
vite their loyalty and cooperation.” 


* 7 
Where New Prospects 


Can Be Found 

In response to a questionnaire, 75 
per cent of Aetna Life agents indi- 
cated that they would like to have the 
subject of prospecting emphasized on 
their regional convention program, 
held recently at Virginia Beach, Intro- 
ducing this subject at the meeting, 
Alfred H. Hiatt, Jr., superintendent 
of agencies, stressed the value of keen 
personal observation as a prospecting 
aid. He said there are four distinct 
sources of prospects: people we know; 
people they know; personal observa- 
tion and cold canvass. Eighty per 
cent of new business, he said, comes 
from the first two sources. Cold can- 
vass was rated lowest on the list, but 
great importance was attached to the 
item of personal observation. 

Under the above head, Mr. Hiatt 
suggested that the agent always have 
in mind his job of prospecting when- 
ever he buys something, to be ever on 
the alert for promotions and changed 
conditions among his clients and pros- 
pects and generally to view all human 
values around him from a prospecting 
angle. He quoted one of the Aetna 
fieldmen on this subject. 

“My prospecting,” he said, “is based 
largely upon the changed conditions 
or improvement in men’s affairs, such 
as promotions, enlargement of per- 
sonal business or other changes. I 
have found good prospects among men 
who have completed their children’s 
education and who have relieved them- 
selves of that financial burden.” 

Mr. Hiatt warned that the agents 
must not overlook the leads to be found 
in the daily newspapers. Graduations 
from college, the call of the draft, 
leaving desirable positions open to 
other young men in the organizations, 
deaths, marriages, and many other 
invitations to business are there 
offered. 


The Jury Will Free 
John Smith 


Three speeds forward in selling: 
The salesman who walks in and says, 
“How are you today?” Then, the 
man who greets his prospect, “How 
do you do, Mr. Smith?” Finally, the 
fellow who walks in with a smile and, 
“John Smith, as I live and breathe!” 
This “John Smith” greeting may not 


be adaptable to every potential client 
in the block, but you will be surprised 
how much more life insurance it sells 
than the “Howdedo” greeting. 

Exercising reasonable judgment, 
every prospecting call should be per- 
sonalized as far as acquaintance and 
circumstances permit. A _ story is 
told in Western Life News of the 
criminal lawyer who, in a lifetime 
of practice, never lost a major trial. 
He later told how he managed to be 
so consistently successful. “I never 
say, my ‘client,’” he said, “or ‘the 
defendant.’ I always say “Tom Jones’ 
or ‘Harry Brown.’ Juries will hang 
clients and defendants but they 
haven’t the heart to hang Tom Jones 
or Harry Brown.” 











CC ret is our objective to provide our field 
representatives with all necessary tools, 
tangible and intangible. with which sue- 


cess is achieved in insurance selling. 99 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 
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You couldn’t sell an airplane propeller to 


a farmer who wants a tractor wheel. He 


doesn’t NEED it! 


That there is a need for MULTIPLE 
PROTECTION is proved by the fact that 
205 of the new General American Life 
MULTIPLE PROTECTION contracts— 
totaling $907,500, with an average policy 
of $4,427.00—have been sold by our agents 


since its introduction. 


Investigate! Learn for yourself about 


this new contract and why it is so easy 


to sell. Write J. T. Lynn, Vice-President. 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER W. HEAD, President 


St. Louis, Missouri 


MULTIPLE LINES: Participating + Non-Participating « Salary Savings « Juvenile « Sub- 
Standard « Annuities « Commercial Accident and Health and Hospitalination e Group Life 


Wholesale Insurance « Group Accident and Sickness « Group Acci 


ntal Death and Dismem- 


berment ¢ Employee and Dependents Group Hospitalization with Surgical Procedure Benefits 


orm AE A 
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States, or 


so enrolled, or 


the payment of regular premiums. 


in the War Rider attached hereto." 





UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 
Concorp, New HAMPSHIRE 
WAR RIDER* 


Rider Attached to and Made a Part of 

Policy No. 000,000—Issued to John Doe. 

1. This policy is issued and accepted on the express condition that 

(a) in the event of the death of the Insured within two years from the 
date of issue of said policy, resulting directly or indirectly from war, 
declared or undeclared or any act of war outside continental United 


(b) in the event of the death of the Insured while enrolled in the military 
setvice (as hereinafter defined) of the United States or any other 
country in time of a war, declared or undeclared, involving the coun- 
try in whose service the Insured is so enrolled, or within six months 
after the Insured's discharge from such military service if resulting di- 
rectly or indirectly from injuries sustained or illness contracted while 


(c) in the event of the death of the Insured resulting from injuries re- 
ceived in connection with or as a result of boarding, leaving, operat- 
ing or being carried in any aircraft (except as a passenger of a 
commercial airline, paying fare at the established rate and flying on 
a regularly scheduled route between defined and permanent air- 
ports) in time of war, declared or undeclared, (whether the war 
involves the United States or not) either (1) while the Insured is 
enrolled in the military service of the United States or of any other 
country or (2) while the aircraft is in use for aviation training, 
the sole liability of the Company resulting from or in respect to such death 
shall be to pay to the beneficiary a sum equal to the premiums actually 
paid on the portion of said policy providing for life insurance, without in- 
terest, less extra premiums, if any, paid under the terms of any war risk 
agreement as provided for in section 2 below and less any indebtedness on 
said policy (but in no event shall the amount so payable be less than the 
reserve on said policy, less such indebtedness, nor more than would be pay- 
able under said policy if this rider were not attached). 
“military service" as used above shall be interpreted to include service 
after enrollment with the army, navy, marine, aeronautical, or medical 
services, or with any auxiliary, supplementary, or related branch or 
division of any such services, whether combative or noncombative in nature. 
2. A war risk agreement, by which the Company will assume for one year 
the hazards specified in paragraphs (a) and (b) above will be issued upon 
application therefor and payment in the Insured's lifetime and before his de- 
parture from continental United States of such initial extra premium as may 
be required by the Company. Such agreement may be renewed from year 
to year, as long as any insurance benefit is provided under said policy, 
by payment in advance of such annual extra premiums as may then be 
required by the Company. The Insured shall have a grace period of thirty- 
one days for paying any such annual extra premium after the first, during 
which period such agreement shall remain in full force and effect. Such 
extra premium must be paid in order to put said war risk agreement in force 
or to continue it in force, even though said policy may not then require 
If, prior to the Insured's death, the 
insurance under said policy ceases or is reduced while such agreement is in 
force, a proportionate refund of the extra premium will be made. 
3. The Incontestability clause in said policy is hereby amended by adding 
at the end of the first sentence thereof the words: “and except as provided 


Dated at Concord, New Hampshire, this 28th day of July, 1941. 


*Attached in certain cases to new policies issued by the Company 


The expression 


rc 








Minnesota Mutual Adopts 
3% Reserve 

The Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company has adopted an Amer- 
ican Experience 3 per cent reserve 
basis, effective July 1. Premiums and 
cash values has been revised accord- 
ingly. Settlement options have been 
changed to a 3 per cent basis, except 
that “interest only” option guarantees 
2% per cent. Revisions have occurred 
in the dividend scale with increases 
for early policy years and decreases 
for later years. For policies with 
relatively high cash values, the reduc- 
tions are the largest. 
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General American Continues 
Dividend Scale 

The General American Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Louis, Mo., has 
continued its July, 1938, dividend 
scale and 3.75 per cent gross interest 
rate for the dividend year which be- 
gan on July 1. The present dividend 
scale was first adopted to illustrate 
the new 3 per cent policies which the 
company started issuing in August, 
1937. The interest rate actually paid 
on settlement option funds and divi- 
dend accumulations has been 3.75 per 
cent since early in 1937. 








































Big Pension Plan 
On Pacific Coast 


Underwriting one of the largest 
group retirement annuity insurance 
contracts of record during 1941, the 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Los Angeles and the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company of 
the New York have put into effect 
for employees of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company, Ltd., a pen- 
sion plan designed to provide each 
participating employee with an inde 
pendent regular monthly income after 
retirement from the company’s ser- 
vice. 

An annual premium of approxi- 
mately $400,000 will be paid the in- 
surance companies by the Edison 
Company and its employees who have 
elected to join in the retirement pen- 
sion plan, according to A. N. Kemp, 
Pacific Mutual president. The em- 
ployees will contribute to the retire 
ment annuity fund on a sliding scale 
basis of monthly salary, with the 
company contributing in each case 
an amount substantially greater than 
the individual employee’s contribu 
tion. 

7 s 
Sun Life Increases 
Single Premium Rates 


The Sun Life of Canada issued re 
cently a new set of rates for single 
premium insurance. The single pre 
mium rates for life policies appear 
to have increased about 4.5 per cent 
and the rates for single premium @& 
dowments have increased about 64 
per cent, except where the endo¥ 
ment rate is very near the same 
as the life rate. Sample rates appear 
in the following table: 


— 





PARTICIPATING SINGLE-PREMIUM INSURANCE 
Ageat Whole 15-Year 20-Year 25-Year 30-Yur 
Issue _ Life End’t End't End’t  Endt 

S $346.60 $771.40 $679.10 $602.70 $538.8 





408.25 773.75 683.55 610.15 561.8 
35 489.20 779.49 604.25 627.70 577. 
45 590.35 792.70 718.70 666.40 632: 
55 707.75 822.39 709.70 732.75 712@ 
65 830.40 870.60 838.70 
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Pacific Mutual Changes 
Rates and Policies 

The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Los Angeles, Cal., re- 
cently instituted a new insurance pro- 
gram dealing with revisions in their 
premium rates and policy forms. The 
principal changes in the new program 
may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Non-Participating rates and non- 
forfeiture values have been put on a 
3 per cent interest basis. This results 
generally in increased rates and in- 
creased non-forfeiture values. 

2. Second year cash values under 
many plans and ages are allowed in 
both the Participating and Non-Par- 
ticipating Departments. For lower- 
premium contracts and at the younger 
ages, non-forfeiture values first be- 
come available at the end of the third 
policy year, while at higher ages and 
under higher priced policies the values 
become available at the end of the 
second policy year. 

3. The premiums and non-forfeiture 
values in the Participating Depart- 
ment remain unchanged except for 
the introduction of second year values. 
This does not apply to the Retirement 
Annuity and the Retirement Income 
with Insurance policies. 

4. The Reinstatement provision in 
the policies has been modified to pro- 
vide that reinstatement must be ap- 
plied for within five years from the 
date of premium default. 

5. Settlement options as weil as the 
retirement income benefit in one sum 
contracts have been put on a more 
conservative basis in both participat- 
ing and non-participating policies. 

6. Dividends will not be provided 
for until the end of the second year, 
but the dividend then payable will 
not be conditioned on payment of 
premium as, at present, is required 
for the first dividend. 

7. An additional dividend option 
may be added by rider when requested 
in the application. This new option 








while in the aforesaid service. 


continental United States. 


advances. 





THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
WAR CLAUSE* 


This policy is issued and accepted upon the express understanding that 
the Company does not assume under this policy the risk of death arising 
under any of the following circumstances: 

(a) If the death of the Insured results from any cause while serving in 
the naval, military or air forces of any country at war, whether war be 
declared or not, or within six months after the termination of service death 
results directly or indirectly from wounds or injuries sustained or disease 
contracted while in the aforesaid service, or 

(b) If, within two years of the date of issue of this policy, the death of 
the Insured occurs while serving outside the geographical boundaries of 
the continental United States in any non-combatant unit auxiliary to the 
military, naval or air forces of any country at war, whether war be declared 
or not, or within six months after the termination of service death results 
directly or indirectly from wounds or injuries sustained or disease contracted 


(c) If, within two vears of the date of issue of this policy, the death of 
the Insured occurs as a direct or indirect result of war or any act of inci- 
dent thereto, and the cause of death arose while the Insured, whether 
serving with any naval, military or air forces or not, traveled or resided 
outside the geographical boundaries of the continental United States. 

(d) If the death of the Insured results directly or indirectly from service 
in or about or from travel or flight in any species of aircraft operated for 
aviation training or for naval or military purposes within or without the 


In the event of death under anv of the above circumstances, the Company 
will pay to the executors, administrators or assigns of the Insured the sum 
of the premiums paid, reduced by any dividends apportioned (howsoever 
applied), provided however that in no event shall the Company pay less 
than the reserve of this policy nor more than the amount of insurance 
that would be payable in the absence of this War Clause. To the amount 
payable as above provided there shall be added the reserve of any insur- 
ance purchased by dividends and the amount of any dividend accumula- 
tions and there shall be deducted the amount of any indebtedness or 


*Not octually in use, but has been approved by most of the Insurance 








provides that the dividend shall pur- 
chase non-participating one year term 
insurance. The option will be avail- 
able only on regular plans and for not 
in excess of $50,000 face amount. 

8. The Retirement Income with In- 
surance policies are now to be issued 
in units providing for a $1,500 death 
benefit with each $10 maturity value. 
The period certain of the maturity 
income has been changed from 100 
months to 120 months. 

Premiums and values will be the 
same for men and women, the death 
benefit for either sex being $1,500. 
The difference in cost is adjusted by 
providing a maturity income for wo- 
men somewhat less than that of $10 
which is payable to men. 

For the payment of an extra pre- 
mium a Deferred Life Income Agree- 
ment may be added to this plan of 
insurance. This new benefit provides 
that if the insured dies after the ma- 
turity date of the policy, the income 
will be continued for the lifetime of 
the original beneficiary. 

9. While the form of the Retire- 
ment Annuity remains unchanged, the 
rate of interest’ upon which deposits 
are accumulated prior to the maturity 
date has been placed at 2% per cent 


with the result of a smaller guaran- 
teed income at maturity for each $100 
premium and of smaller cash surren- 
der values. 

10. The Family Income Rider and 
the Mortgage Insurance Rider have 
been modified and a new rider added 
so that the forms now to be sold will 
be as follows: 

9 Pay 10 Year Coverage 

14 Pay 15 Year Coverage 

19 Pay 20 Year Coverage 

Payments through 64 with cover- 
age to 65 

The rates for these plans are now 
shown both with and without pre- 
mium waiver. Waiver when issued 
must cover both the rider and the base 
contract—not one or the other. The 
coverage will not be added to old in- 
surance which has had some form of 
Family Income rider in force within 
three years of the date.of the request 
for the addition of the new benefit. If 
an annual premium is paid at the 
time the rider is added, the charge for 
the medical examination will be borne 
by the Company. 

11. The rates on Single Premium 
Annuities and Single Premium Life 
and Endowment contracts in both de- 
partments have been increased. 
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Production 


Aetna Life Executive for 


Middle-Class Market 


While admittedly many wage-earn- 
ers are enjoying larger incomes than 
ever before, it is not true that the 
salary-earning middle classes are no 
longer an important market for life 
insurance, according to Robert B. 
Coolidge, superintendent of- agencies 
of the Aetna Life, who spoke at the 
recent meeting of that company’s 
Eastern and Southern regionnaires at 
Virginia Beach, Va. In support of 
that view, he presented several perti- 
nent factors, in part as follows: 

“First, the profits of employers and 
of business generally will be large 
before taxes are paid. After taxes 
they are likely to be as small or smaller 
than heretofore. In other words, most 
of the legitimate corporate expenses 
that are incurred will reduce the 
amount paid to the government in 
taxes more than they will the amount 
paid to stockholders in dividends. 

“For every dollar of additional ex- 
pense incurred, net profits will be re- 
duced by only 30 to 40 or 50 cents or 
some such amount. It is one of the 
reasons that Group insurance and 
pension plans are selling so readily. 
A large part of the expense would 
otherwise go to the Government in 
taxes. 

“It is for this reason that I cannot 
believe that employers generally will 
permit their most loyal and valuable 
employees, the key men of their or- 
ganizations, to bear the entire brunt 
of this new tax program unassisted. 
Corporations are not going to stand 
by and see the net purchasing powcr 
of labor continue to advance and that 
of management continue to drop with- 
out doing something about it. 

“The second factor is that as indus- 
try expands there is going to be great- 
ly increased competition for high- 
grade men. We have already heard 
of labor shortages. There will also 
be management shortages—especially 
among technicians. Engineers, chem- 
ists, architects, production managers, 
and superintendents, draftsmen and 
many others are and will be in great 
demand. The competition for the ser- 
vices of these men will bring them 
substantial salary increases—in many 
cases enough to actually increase their 
net purchasing power. In these groups 
there are many men who have not yet 
built up a costly standard of living, 

and a very substantial portion of their 
increased incomes can be applied to 
life insurance. 

“The third factor, in considering 
this middle-class market, is that the 
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Departmental 


need of life insurance is greater than 
it has ever been before. For the aver- 
age man life insurance is the only 
solution to the problem of providing 
an income for his family in the event 
of his death and for himself and his 
wife in the event he survived to old 
age. The average man cannot pos- 
sibly save enough money to solve 
these problem (and they are the big- 
gest problems which he has) in any 
other way.” 





Robert B. Coolidge 


Medical 
Dr. Wm. Boyd Tells ALC 


Group About Cancer 


It is still frequently said that we 
do not know the cause of cancer, but 
Dr. William Boyd, professor of bac- 
teriology at the University of Toronto, 
in addressing the thirty-first annual 
meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention’s medical section, stated: “The 
ultimate cause of cell growth is un- 
discovered and probably always will 
remain so, but we are already familiar 
with a number of causes of cancer.” 

After surveying the technical prog- 
ress in discovering those causes, Dr. 
Boyd emphasized that modern knowl- 
edge has pointed the way to the pre- 
vention of cancer in many instances. 
The incidence in cancer in the mouth 
can be greatly lowered by attention to 
oral hygiene, moderation in smoking, 
and the efficient treatment of syphilis. 
Aniline dye cancer of the bladder can 
be prevented by efficient ventilation 
of factories. Gradual increase in the 





knowledge of so-called precancerous 
lesions and recognition of their dan- 
ger must have its effect on the inci- 
dence of cancer. 

“Indeed it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say,” he concluded, “that in 
sites where it can be directly observed, 
cancer seldom starts in healthy tissue, 
These and other similar facts will in 
time make their weight felt and lead 
to a decreased incidence of cancer, 
They are, therefore, of significance to 
insurance men. But no advance in 
methods of prevention or in modes of 
treatment will ever abolish cancer.” 

To say that science will “never” 
accomplish something is certainly a 
bold prophecy. However, Dr. Boyd 
presents considerable sound scientific 
knowledge so far developed. In sketch- 
ing the development of that knowledge 
he said that in 1915 “Yamagiwa and 
Ichikawa succeeded in producing can- 
cer of the skin of a rabbit by painting 
it with coal tar for many months. 
This was the greatest single step 
taken in the history of cancer re- 
search, because for the first time it 
became possible to produce a cancer 
at will in the experimental animal. 
But coal tar is a highly complex sub- 
stance, and it seemed almost certain 
that one or more of its constituents 
was responsible for its carcinogenic 
power. In 1933 Kennaway and Cook 
of London isolated such a carcinogenic 
agent from tar, obtained it in a chem- 
ically pure form, determined its con- 
stitution and proved that constitution 
by synthesis. They called it 1:2 
benzpyrene. 

“Kennaway and Cook . . . then took 
a step of far-reaching importance, for 
they suggested the possibility of spon- 
taneous cancer being caused by the 
production within the tissues of one 
of these carcinogenic substances as a 
product of abnormal metabolism. Now 
there are only three substances occur- 
ring in the body which possess a con- 
densed carbon-ring structure at ail 
resembling that of the carcinogenic 
hydrocarbons. These are cholesterol, 
bile acids, and the sex hormones, Could 
carcinogenic substances be produced 
in the body as a result of some ab- 
normality in the metabolism of these 
substances? This fundamental ques- 
tion cannot be answered at present, 
but there is some indirect evidence 
worthy of consideration.” 

Dr. Boyd also examined the possi- 
bility of an extrinsic cause of cancer 
and told of the discovery in 1910 by 
Payton Rous that excited surprise and 
incredulity at the time. 
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Digest 


Underwriting 


State Mutual Convention 
Hears About War Risks 


New war methods create new war 
hazards, and Ross B. Gordon, vice- 
president of the State Mutual Life of 
Worcester, Mass., told his large audi- 
ence at the company’s recent conven- 
tion at Virginia Beach, Va., what 
those hazards are and what the com- 
panies are doing or should do to meei 
the increasingly serious situation. He 
stressed particularly the dangers in 
military aviation and in the many 
technical pursuits connected with the 
defense industries. 

“This ‘Men from Mars’ warfare and 
our stupendous defense program,” 
said Vice-President Gordon, “have 
made the youths under the protection 
of Uncle Sam conscious of the here- 
tofore unknown hazards. It has stimu- 
lated the purchase of life insurance 
mainly for war risk protection. This 
is evidenced plainly by the activity of 
sales in certain age groupings in all 
life companies. Young men are now 
buying protection in the expectation 
of being selected or volunteering for 
There is 
no sound reason why present policy- 


military or naval service. 


holders should share the added mor- 
tality burden. The premium rates 
charged for our contracts make no 
provision for war and aviation mor- 
tality and it is next to impossible to 
sort out the exposed group on which 
an extra premium charge might be 
proposed. The only real answer to 
our underwriting problem is to blanket 
all lives, irrespective of age, sex or 
cccupational status, with a war clause 
which includes a military aviation ex- 
Up to now, all officers 


over age 31 connected with our armed 


clusion rider. 


forces in any capacity, except the air, 
marine corps and coast guards, have 
had the opportunity to purchase a 
maximum of $5,000 of life insurance 
at normal rates. In World War Nov. 
1, a limit of $10,000 was offered. Had 
there been anybody wise enough to 
forecast a second holocaust within 
twenty-one years of Armistice Day in 
1918, a general provision would have 
been established in all policy issues 
excluding war and military aviation 
liability. 

“The underwriting of the war haz- 
ard is an obligation of our national 
fovernment and has been undertaken 
in part by the offer of a maximum of 


$10,000 of Government Insurance on 
Life, Endowment, or Term plan at 
rates with which the life insurance 
companies cannot compete. In addi- 
tion, the hastily drawn and enacted 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act of 
1940, similar of that of 1918, guaran- 
tees general relief against civil court 
proceedings, actions to collect rent, 
eviction, foreclosure, ete. 

“The life insurance companies did 
not see fit to complicate new sales by 
requiring that a third party guaran- 
tee premiums and as a result have 
been obliged to establish additional 
routine for handling the payment of 
premiums of selectees by the govern- 
ment. The companies have also been 
obliged to pay medical and inspection 
costs plus commissions and overhead 
out of rolicyholders’ funds without 
having received cash for premium 
payments. This situation will be re- 
lieved by the adoption of war clauses, 
as the act provides that a policy is 
ineligible if it contains a clause or 
rider which eliminates or limits the 
death benefit on account of military 
or naval service.” 


Investment 


English Journal Describes 


Security Test 

In England nowadays safety and 
security are more keenly appreciated 
than in some time past, so that the 
following observations on investment 
policy taken from a recent issue of 
The Policy-Holder, English insurance 
journal, have a special point. Its 
editorial leader remarks that “there 
is only one rule for the selection of 


the investment of a life fund, and it 
can be summed up in three words, 
safety before yield. . . . There is, of 
course, no suggestion that a life office 
must accept the lowest yield, provided 
it obtains security. It is the duty of 
the board of directors to ensure that 
the best results are obtained from 
present conditions, and that the factor 
of compound interest is harnessed to 
do the utmost work every year—but 
the amount of that work is definiteiy 
decided by the force of competition 
for investments, and no scarcity of 
investment money ever seems to be 
noticeable.” 

Of course the vital test, as the Eng- 
lish magazine observes, is the test 
that comes during hard and danger- 
ous times. “If it can be said (as is 
the case with some of our leading life 
offices) that the impact of the war on 
the list of assets has not yet led to a 
strain on the special reserves visible 
in the balance sheet, then the selection 
has been genuinely sound. On the 
other hand, if there have been any 
heavy inroads into visible reserves, 
the investment plans of recent years 
are open to criticism. There is 
nothing speculative about life assur- 
ance—no short cut to a dazzling for- 
tune—but simply a method of making 
sure in circumstances otherwise in- 
secure. That truth applies in like 
manner to life assurance funds.” 

“When the present troubled times 
come to an end, and life assurance 
offices can proceed in a normal man- 
ner about their business, it is greatly 
to be hoped that there will be an 
agreement to put a restraint on bonus 
competition, cut-throat rate competi- 
tion, and anything else which may 
lead towards unhappy investment ex- 
reriments. Competition in itself is 
good; freedom for development is 
healthy; but in modern times some 
measure of control of an industry by 
that industry itself is unquestionably 


necessary.” 


LIFETIME INCREASED 
INCOME CHARTER 


1. Lifetime service commissions. 
2. Extra compensation for preferred business. 
3. Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 


Address Agency Inquiries To: 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, Director of Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


AAC 
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COMPANIES 


During the last seventeen months the State Mutual Life 
of Worcester, Mass., has exceeded the paid production of 


the same month in the preceding year. The gain in June 
brings to nearly 7 per cent the total gain for the first half 
of 1941. 

The Business Men’s Assurance of Kansas City reports 
that income from all sources in the first half of 1941 in- 
creased $337,329 over the same period last year. Income 
for the six-month period of this year totaled $3,990,402. 

The National Life of Montpelier, Vt., reported a gain of 
twenty-two per cent in new business for the six months of 
this year, as compared with the same period last year. In- 
surance in force increased $12,894,194, bringing the total 
up to $587,972,000. The biennial general convention of 
qualifying agents is to be held at Colorado Springs in Sep- 
tember of 1942. 

The first half of 1941 was the best six months so far 
experienced in the 54-year history of the Provident Life & 
Accident of Chattanooga. 

During the first six months of 1941 the Shenandoah Life 
of Roanoke, Va., showed an increase of insurance in force 
of $17,883,002 and now has a total of $232,343,326 of in- 
surance in force. 

Harry J. Harwick, secretary and treasurer of the Mayo 
Clinic at Rochester, Minn., was elected a trustee of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee at a recent gen- 
eral election of company trustees. 

Charles J. Smith and Richard C. Martin, Jr., have been 
appointed assistant secretaries of the Pan-American Life 
of New Orleans. 

William H. Dabe has been appointed district manager 
in Jamestown, N. Y., for the Connecticut General Life of 
Hartford, Conn. 

Harry I. Warren has been appointed Baltimore general 
agent for the State Mutual Life of Worcester. He suc- 
ceeds John W. Boynton, retired June 30. 

William A. Flynn, former manager of the Providence, 
R. L., districts of the Metrepolitan Life of New York, 
has been transferred to the Westfield, Mass., district. He 
will succeed Arthur D. Maddalena, transferred to Everett, 
Mass. The manager at Everett, Harry Segool, will in 
turn succeed Mr. Flynn at Providence. C. Edward Leary, 
Westerly, R. I., manager, has been appointed manager at 
Plymouth, Mass., to succeed Walter S. Price, who is re- 
tiring after forty years of service with the company. 

The New England Mutual Life of Boston has announced 
that Frank W. Dedman has been appointed general agent 
in charge of a new agency t» be opened at Knoxville, Tenn. 

S. H. Kress and Company, who operate 250 retail stores 
in this country, have just completed an insured pension 
trust with the Equitable Life of Iowa. James J. Hoey, of 


Hoey & Ellison, New York general agents, and Albert 
Rose, a leading agency producer, represented the company. 
All officers and employees of the company who earned 
$3,000 or more during 1940 and who will have been with 
the company ten years at the end of this year will be 
eligible to participate. 
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H. Musser Krebs has been appointed Buffalo, N. Y.,, 
manager for the Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadelphia. For 
six years he has represented the John Hancock Mutual 
Life of Boston. 

The Ohio State Life announces that its paid-for insur- 
ance in June was 18.3 per cent greater than that in June 
The annual agency convention will be held 
week of this 


of last year. 
at White Sulphur Springs, Va., the last 
month. 

Eugene J. Quinn, director of group insurance for the 
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OT weather sales suggestion, from the what-not-to-do 
HH angle—Lay off casual hot weather talk. The radic 
bread and produce salesmen announced at the end of their 
several news broadcasts this morning that the tempera- 
ture was going to hit ninety again today and even if your 
prospect did not hear it, he will have noticed this mid- 
summer phenomenon before you reach his place of busi- 
ness. Also, he has access to the weather forecast in the 
newspapers and can be expected to tie you, guess for guess, 
on the probability of thunder showers to come later in the 
day. His interest in whether or not you got a sunburn 
at the beach, or that you cut your foot on a clam shell 
can only be described as apathetic. Despite the fact that 
all of us will recognize such a topic as decidedly negative 
and depressing in character, too many salesmen will 
struggle through a fog of heat and humidity discussion 
with a vague hope that they are laying the groundwork 
for an informal approach to a life insurance sales inter- 
view. A very bad conversational habit, common to nearly 
all humanity. 

* * * 

OWEVER, if the prospect has cut his foot on a clam 
HH shell, or if his well rounded stomach bears the red- 
dish pink of too much sun, you may safely listen to any 
length of descriptive narrative. If the potential client 
happened to be careless enough to recline on said stomach 
with a towel over his shoulders, but forgetting to protect 
the under part of the knee joints, it will be smart to stay 
for lunch with him, clucking sympathetically and suggest- 
ing remedies for the alleviation of the pain the poor fellow 
suffered all night. (He didn’t sleep a wink.) A correct 
attitude in these circumstances will assure insurance. It 
all depends on whose ox is being gored, or, more properly, 
who is being bored. 

* * - 
HERE are, under the right conditions and in the hands 
of competent agents, sales avenues up through the up- 
per reaches of the thermometer, but the job has to be 
handled with care and skill. It involves, not the selling 
of life insurance policies, as has been pointed out by many 
of our better life underwriters, but the selling of freedom 
from care and worry; of wind-swept beaches and shaded 
trout streams; a vegetable garden and leisurely rounds of 
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eNEWS 


London Life, has been appointed director of the Payroll 
Savings Plan Division of the National War Savings Com- 


mittee. 
Frank H. Lewis, general agent of the Massachusetts 
Mutual of Springfield at Newark, N. J., has resigned after 


forty-four years with the company because of ill health. 
Paid-for business of the Manufacturers Life of Toronto 

in June exceeded last June by more than 3.5 per cent. 
Cc. S. Ohsner has been appointed general agent of the 

Provident Mutual of Philadelphia at Columbus, Ohio. 








By Frank Ellington 














golf—it’s labeled Retirement Income on the face of the 
policy but it is a day-dream of some of the nice things 
to come in the minds of today’s toilers. Call it vacations 
when and as you like them after sixty, for the benefit of 
the virile middle aged man who is not attracted by total 
and permanent retirement, but call it something. Be 
objective always in your weather conversation. Gosh, it’s 
hot! 
* 6 

NE time, assisting in making a survey of life insur- 
O ance buying habits, likes and dislikes, of the average 
business man, I noted that the most common dislike en- 
countered centered on the person of the salesman who 
tries to sell life insurance, which he often calls investment 
opportunity, over the telephone. And yet, quite a few no- 
table successes have been achieved in this field. I have 
read about a number of big producers who eliminate 
travel, car fare and wear and tear on the shoes and still 
write huge totals of new business each year, but never 
have followed up such stories to ascertain what manner 
of qualifications they establish for their prospects. Are 
they acquaintances and friends previously cultivated, in 
which case the “selling” actually would be merely a use 
of the telephone for closing? Or, does this miracle man 
actually cold canvass by telephone? I guess I shall have 
to get a copy of the new book by Ear! Prevette, well known 
and successful life insurance man who specialized in this 
type of solicitation. It is called “How to Sell by Telephone” 
(Wilfred Funk, Inc.) and is written for general distri- 
bution to the world of salesmanship. A whimsical review 
in the New York World Telegram, by Harry Hansen, fails 
to disclose whether or not Mr. Prevette amassed his large 
totals of new business by selling to strangers, but the re- 
viewer did mention the fact that he could not picture him- 
self buying anything, whether he needed it or not, from an 
unknown, live wire voice. But, he said, by way of example, 
if his friend, Hamilton Penn, should call up and and say: 
“Harry, I’ve a brand new model of a caterpillar tractor 
that I’d like to send you this afternoon,” he would prob- 
ably say: “Sure, Ham, send it right up and let me have 
the bill.” But he would have to be a very good friend and 
it would seem that a very good friend ought to be entitled 
to personal service. 









AGENCIES 


The Greensboro, N. C., Agency of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life of Greensboro attended a three-day “victory 
meeting” at the close of a special drive in honor of the 
43rd birthday of their manager, W. H. Andrews, Jr. 

The Continental American Life of Wilmington, Del., is 
opening an agency in Wheeling, West Virginia, under the 
management of L. Z. Braun. 

The President’s Trophy of the General American Life 
Insurance Company of St. Louis for the three - month 
period ending June 30, 1941, has been awarded to the Leo 
R. Schuster general agency at El] Paso, Tex. 

B. F. Hennacy has been appointed supervisor in charge 
of a special unit of the J. Douglas Grannis Agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life of Philadelphia at Cincinnati. 

Frederick Swift, of the Newark, N. J., agency of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, has been with 
the company forty-five years. 

Richard J. McGahan, formerly of the Prudential of New- 
ark, has joined the Carl H. Steadman Agency of Des 
Moines as manager of the life department. 

The Columbian National Life has appointed James W. 
Daniels associate general agent in the Lawrence L. Howard 
agency of the company in Boston, effective August 1. Mr. 
Daniels started in the insurance business with the Travelers 
in 1925. 


DEATHS 


Anderson B. Westerfield, 49, assistant secretary of the 
Pan-American Life of New Orleans, died suddenly in that 
city on June 30. He had been with the company for nearly 
thirty years. 

Roy J. Dunning, agency director at Springfield, Ill., for 
the New York Life, died July 18. He was 57. 

William H. Collett, 45, of Binghamton, N. Y., who had 
been connected with the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany for twenty-five years, died July 23. 

David H. Kratz, 86, Allentown, Pa., who retired two 
years ago as local representative of the Penn Mutual Life, 
died recently. 

Charles E. Cannell, 68, director of the Income Life of 
Louisville, Ky., died July 3. 

Bart Jenniches, 62, who formerly headed the Metropoli- 
tan Life’s branch office at Flint, Mich., died June 25. He 
had been in retirement for ten years. 


JUDICIAL 


The Attorney-General of New Mexico has ruled that 
under the new law authorizing the State to pay up to 20 
per cent of the cost of group health and life insurance 
covering State employees, the State may not contribute 
to the cost of policies covering elected officials, those 
named for a specific term and those whose salaries are 
fixed by specific appropriations. 

District Court Judge Chappell at Lincoln, Neb., has 


given full approval to the plan of mutualization adopted 


by the stockholders of the Bankers Life of Nebraska. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By JACK CHAMBERLAIN 


EELING that what this column needs is a little s-x, 

we are decorating it this week with an exceptional ex- 
ample of young American womanhood, possibly the very 
same example that is reported to have caused Clifton 
Fadiman to exclaim: “Gad, this country is worth fighting 
for!” (But there, we promised not to mention the war 
this time.) 

The young lady is holding up a placard which refers 
to the President’s Month campaign of the Bankers Life 
of Iowa. (We're a little late on this, as it happened last 
month.) The “t” stands for the letter “t” in the phrase 
“President Gerard Scholte Nollen’s Fifteenth Anniver- 
sary.” The idea was that a girl employee in the home 
office at Des Moines was designated to sponsor each of 
the company’s fifty-one agencies. All fifty-one lined up 
together spelled out 
the theme of Pres- 
ident’s Month. Miss 
T represented the 
fortunate Wash- 
ington, D. C.,, 
agency. So now we 
believe what they 
say about Des 
Moines. 


HE United 

States Life of 
New York does an 
interesting busi- 
ness. It may be re- 
membered that this 
company is associ- 
ated with the Asia 
Life, which writes 
life insurance in 
the Far East. C. 
V. Starr is presi- 
dent of both com- 
panies. The United 
States Life also 
writes business in 
the Far East, and 
well in South 
America, the Canal 
Zone, West Indies, 
and Great Britain. 
All kinds of inter- 
esting places. Any- 
way, Scott R. 
Brainard, of 
Brainard & Black, 
general agents in the Territory of Hawaii for the United 
States Life, was in New York the other day. Mr. Brainard, 
who has represented the company in Hawaii for the last 
three years and who has been in the insurance business 
in Hawaii for the last fifteen years, reports that Honolulu 
is running Washington, D. C.., 
Town Number One. 


1} Washuastow L CAyeray 


a close second as Boom 


HE government is rapidly making the Island of Oahu, on 
which Honolulu is located, the Gibraltar of the Pacific. 
A good proportion of the United States Navy is based 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


The Jackson Association of Life Underwriters at its 
annual election chose W. C. Hester as president. Homer 
Turner and George Pickett were elected vice-presidents 
and John Hand secretary-treasurer. 

The Association of National Advertisers has elected the 
New England Mutual Life of Boston as a member. 

Gustav C. Wuerth, of the Northwestern Mutual of Mil- 
waukee and a past-president of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City, has been elected chairman 
of the board of past-presidents. S. Samuel Wolfson, gen- 
eral agent of the Berkshire Life of Pittsfield in midtown 
New York City, was elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the association, and David B. Fluegelman was 
elected chairman of the agency committee. 

Edward L. Allison, of Engle & Allison, Tulsa, Okla., is 
being advanced by his friends as a candidate for national 
trustee of the National Association of Life Underwriters, 

Officers of the Chattanooga Association of Life Under. 
writers are King C. Fritts, Reliance Life of Pittsburgh, 
president; H. Hobson Mansfield, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life of Springfield, past-president; Eugene O'Neill, Metro- 
politan Life of New York, first vice-president; J. E. 
Smartt, Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee, secre- 
tary-treasurer; B. H. Odom, Phoenix Mutual of Hartford, 
national committeeman. 

Howard C. Lawrence, general agent of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., at Newark, N. J., has been 
endorsed by thirty-two life associations throughout the 
¢c untry for national trustee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 

G. M. Marton, of the Manufacturers Life of Toronto, 
Canada, has been re-elected president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Montreal. Other officers are: 
Rene Pelletier, first vice-president; A. H. Lambert, second 
vice-president; and Charles F. Holmes, secretary-trea- 
surer. 

Franklin C. Comins has been elected president of the 
Flint Qualified Life Underwriters Association. 

The annual outing of the Buffalo Life Underwriters As- 
sociation will be held at the Transit Valley Country 
Club on August 14. 

Bert B. Boyd, Northwestern Mutual of Milwaukee, has 
been elected president of the Kansas City Chapter, Char- 
tered Life Underwriters. Hiram E. Kincaid, Mutual Benefit 
Life of Newark, is the new vice-president, and Allen §. 
Ozburn, General American of St. Louis, is secretary-trea- 
surer. 

The Kansas State Association of Life Underwriters 
will hold a one-day training school and conference for 
new officers of the eleven local associations in Kansas in 
Topeka July 26. 

The Bluefield (W. Va.) Association of Life Underwriters 
has elected the following officers: President, Harold 
Clonch; vice-president, D. E. Templeton; secretary, Clyde 
Gentry, and treasurer, P. F. Cavanaugh. 








there, keeping an eye on the wily Japs, and the island 
is also a base for a sizeable air armada. (Even before 
this column is printed, these forces may be helping the 
British defend Singapore, but we won’t talk about that.) 
Honolulu, besides being a swell place for vacations, is 
also a stop-over for all clipper planes to Australia, New 
Zealand, the Orient and the South Seas. Pan-Americal 
Airways will soon start a daily 18-hour clipper shuttle 
service over the 2080 miles separating Honolulu. Brainard 
& Black have placed in force in the last three years more 
than eight millions of new life insurance in the Islands, 
Ah, beautiful Hawaii! 
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COMPANIES 

H. O. Seale, Jr., California supervis»r for the Northern 
Life of Seattle, has app»inted Sidney Avner district man 
ager at Long Beach, Calif. 

“Donald W. Munro has been named as assistant manager 
of the San Francisco office of the Union Central Life. He 
was formerly with the West Coast Life in Oakland, Cal. 

The Occidental Life of California reports that paid-for 
insurance for the first half-year of 1941 totaled $40,746,- 
925, increase of more than 8% per cent over the produc- 
tion for the corresponding period last year. 

The Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro has arranged 
for a wider distribution of the stock of the Pilot Life of 
Greensboro. The company plans to offer its shareholders 
an opportunity to buy, pro rata to their holdings, a block 
of 7000 shares in the Pilot Life. 

The Kansas City Life is completing negotiations for 
purchase of the Midland Life of Kansas City. 

The Ohio State Life Insurance Company will hold its 
thirty-fifth anniversary convention next week at Whit 
Sulphur Springs, Va. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life has appointed Harold 
Holly, C.L.U., an agent in the company’s Glendale, Calif., 
office, to be supervisor of field training for the entire Pacific 
Coast. Mr. Holly, who has already assumed his new duties, 
is a graduate of the University of Southern California and 
has been associated with the company for seven years. 


DIVIDENDS 


The board of directors of the California-Western States 
Life of Sacramento on July 15 declared its second dividend 
this year. The dividend is 50c. a share, payable September 
15 to stockholders of record August 29. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By ROBERT FOLEY 


OR years, this column has been skippered by a man 
Fin saw this Western World through native East- 
ern, though cosmopolitan, eyes. He saw it clearly and 
knew it as few men do. Mr. Roesch wrote as he him- 
self really lived and felt and acted. The sparkle; that 
little amused chuckle in his writing; the crackling zip 
in his logic—all are part of the man. He could never 
scold in his column. Somehow, nothing of which he 
wrote ever seemed important enough to display annoy- 
ance. One got the impression of amused detachment. 
As if all the wisdom of the world had flowed through 
his mind and scoured it to a bright and shiny glitter. 
Everything he reflected was just the same. His capac- 
ity for work is excelled only by that for enjoyment. 
In fact, he enjoys most everything. He will, undoubt- 
edly, enjoy what I am writing about him. Because he 
hired me for The Spectater and has a special interest 
in his protegé! 

* 
E is an easy boss. He is always so busy driving 
himself that he has no time to drive others. Once in 
a while he just “clucks” for them to catch up with 
him. They try. 
* 

THINK he wrote a good column. I believe he covered 
| this Western World with an impartiality and keen- 
ness it will be hard to duplicate. He was always aware 
of the slender, reed-like quality of life insurance—so 
quick to sway with the slightest breath of criticism— 
and he never abused the privilege vested in him as a 
writer. It is so easy, far too easy, for the customer 
relationship to creep into a writer’s script. The impulse 
to slant in the favor of a good customer is a pardon- 
able one; but to take sly pokes at a poor one is dealing 
from the bottom of the deck. My boss never did. 

OU may gather from this that I think he is one 

heck of a fine fellow. You guess right. I believe 
he has set a tough standard for me, a legitimate Mid- 
Westerner, to follow. I cannot copy his style. I shall 
not try. We have different political convictions. He 
favors a number “seven” in the rough. I prefer a 
Brassie and blasting, come what may. He sort of leans 
to glamour ladies—or did. I like ’em comfortable and 
dark-cornerish. People know him wherever he goes. I 
go everywhere and no one knows me. He can quote 
Byron and Shelley. I remember “Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star—.” He had no qualms about writing a column. 
I have. He thinks I can write one. I hope he is right 
because, always, I have had a profound respect for 
columnists. Their words were almost gospel to me 
if I agreed with them. 

* * * 

OW, that is all changed. I’m being given my shot 
N at Olympian heights and the Ambrosia of self- 
expression—the celestial chance to see my own words 
in print. It is a great honor; a great tradition in which 
to follow. To look across (not up) at such names as 
Roesch, Pegler, Broun, Lippmann, Cullen, Johnson and 
all the rest of the syndicated soothsayers should give 
me a breathless exhilaration. It does, but ... (to mis- 
quote Congressman Hatton Sumners) if it means that 
most of those fellows know no more than I do, I’ve lost 
all respect for human intelligence! 
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Telling Plus 
Selling 


(Concluded from page 7) 
aries without delay, administrative 
costs or red tape. 

This is all very elementary, and 
if one has acquired skill in convey- 
ing these thoughts to prospects, he 
should have no difficulty in “Fixing 
The Problem.” However, an agent 
may extend expert service to a 
prospect and have him agree to all 
that is said during the interview, 
even admitting the existence of a 
problem and agreeing that the solu- 
tion presented will give him jinan- 
cial peace of mind, but still decide 
to postpone action because he has 
other uses for his dollars and obli- 
gations which seem more pressing. 
The life underwriter who reaches 
this point in the interview and fails 
to follow through with an organ- 
ized series of “Closes” designed to 
get action, suffers a loss in commis- 
sions. He can be compared with 
the half-back in football, who upon 
receiving the ball makes great head- 
way until he hits the line of scrim- 
mage, but when a player on the 
opposing team blocks his progress, 
he is easily stopped. He makes 
very few touch-downs, in fact he 
will gain little yardage for his team 
unless he has the courage and skill 
to out-maneuver the opposition. 


Prepare For Resistance 

The same is true in selling. We 
must expect to meet resistance and 
be prepared to successfully over- 
come it. Sometimes an agent will 
devote considerable time to learn- 
ing and rehearsing an organized 
sales presentation but will overlook 
the importance of developing skill 
in getting a prospect to take imme- 
diate action. There comes a time 
in every interview when you must 
ask the prospect to buy, otherwise 
you are just a “story teller.” Ex- 
perience proves we must help the 
prospect to buy. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether we use high pres- 
sure, or low pressure, but whether 
we are using any pressure at all. 

Many successful producers use 
the medical examination to motivate 
the prospect into action. If the 
question is timed correctly, inquiry 
as to the state of the prospect’s 
health and the suggestion that he 
be examined to determine his in- 
surability will frequently get action. 
It is also effective to summarize the 
plan you are offering as a solution 
to his problem, showing just what 
his obligation is (paying premi- 
ums) and the many obligations the 
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company undertakes in comparison. 
It is a good plan to itemize these 
obligations separately on a piece of 
paper, using the left side to show 
his one obligation against the many 
undertaken by the company on the 
right side. When they are placed 
side by side the advantages of your 
plan are made very clear. 

Motivating stories, properly told, 
have a greater effect than any ap- 
peal to reason. Every agent should 
check his personal family history 
to uncover pertinent life situations 
which were effectively solved by life 
insurance. If there are no such 
incidents in his life, he should then 
comb the records of his agency or 
his company for favorable material. 
The following motivating story has 
value as an illustration. 

“Mr. Jones: Isn’t it a fact that 
married life is a fifty-fifty proposi- 
tion. I mean by that, that your 
part of the job is to go out every 
day and earn the money with which 
to operate the household. That is 
not a part-time job—is it? No 
doubt it requires practically all of 
your time from early morning until 
late evening to earn this money. 
While on the other hand your wife’s 
part of the job is to run the house- 
hold. She must take care of the 
children, get them ready for school, 
prepare all the meals, take care of 
the children when they are sick, as 
well as yourself, see that the house 
is always clean and in order, and 





many other duties. Perhaps you 
have noticed some evenings after 
dinner when you are sitting around 
smoking your pipe and reading the 
paper, that your wife is still busy 
sewing or doing odd jobs in the 
kitchen. Now, if anything should 
happen to you it is going to put 
both jobs on her. She will not only 
have to do all the things she is now 
doing, but she will also have to find 
the money with which to pay the 
bills. The other day when I fin- 
ished relating this contingency to 
another gentleman very much like 
yourself, he turned and gazed out 
of the window for quite awhile. 
He seemed in deep thought. Then 
he slowly turned to me and said, 
‘Come to think of it, I really be- 
lieve you are right. If I can’t 
arrange my budget to find the 
money to pay this premium, how on 
earth will my wife be able to man- 
age without the full amount of the 
policy. Go ahead and write out the 
application. I'll just have to find 
the money somehow’.”’ 

If your present selling methods 
and work habits are not producing 
satisfactory volume, it might prove 
beneficial for you to give serious 
thought to changing a part of your 
routine. Perhaps a conference with 
your manager, wherein a sincere 
attempt is made to uncover whether 
vou should do more “Selling” and 
less “Telling’—or vice versa, might 
bring about the desired result. 








Another Million Dollar Producer 





For the first time since 1937, a life underwriter in the District of Columbia 
has qualified for membership in the Million Dollar Roundtable of the NALU. 
He is Melville M. Menefee, who paid for $1,059,000 for the year ended 
July |. He is 3! years old, has been in the business about two years, and 
represents the United Services Life Insurance Company of Washington, D. C. 
Above, he is shown being congratulated by company officers. Left to right 
are: O. R. Leverette, secretary-treasurer; T. Loehl O'Brien, president of the 
D. C. Life Underwriters Association; $. H. Emerson, president of the company; 
Mr. Menefee; J. S. Newbrough, agency secretary of United Services Life. 











BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


HE leading railroads of the nation started negotiations 

in Chicago last week in what is believed to be the larg- 
est bargaining conference in history. Representatives of 
the five major railroad brotherhoods made it clear at the 
outset that any rule changes would be opposed. The broth- 
erhoods, representing 350,000 operating employees, are 
demanding a 30 per cent wage increase, with minimum in- 
creases of $1.80 per day. Increases in hourly pay from 
30 to 34 cents are demanded by 800,000 non-operating 
workers with an hourly minimum of 70 cents. Manage- 
ment representatives said that the union’s demands would 
increase payrolls $900,000,000 annually. The conference 
was attended by 400 representatives of 1,150,000 employees 
and more than 400 railroads. Management has summed 
up the negotiations as “a major crisis in the American 
Railroad Industry.” Labor feels that they should share in 
the railroad profits from defense shipments. 


INANCIAL operations last week reflected a degree of 

steadiness considering the changing international out- 
look. Trading as a whole was good with a particular trend 
toward caution in the latter dealings of the week as the 
Far Eastern troubles reached a bubbling over point. Some 
good buying developed in rail issues since excess profits 
may lightly affect such securities less than others. With 
the exception of a few issues stability was maintained to a 
great degree. Trading volume touched the 1,000,000 share 
mark on Tuesday, but slipped off to lower figures for sub- 


sequent sessions. 


TEEL ingot production in the United States last week 
advanced one point to 99.5 per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates. The strike at the Great Lakes Steel 
Corporation accounted for a loss of 24 hr. in steel produc- 
tion due to its shutdown of its open hearths. The Detroit 
district schedules for the week are up to 104.5 per cent. 


A analysis of the weekly investments of life insurance 
companies as displayed on this page now reveals 
that commitments in loans on farm property, dwellings 
and business property slumped 14.46 per cent from the 
July 12 amount and the investment trend turned abruptly 
to commitments in public utility bonds and stocks which 
registered an increase of 17.87 per cent over the amounts 
listed two weeks ago. U. S. Government obligations showed 
a slight decline of 5.12 per cent from the last quotation. 
The amount invested year 1941 to date still gives prefer- 
ence to commitments in public utility issues, accounting 
for 35.22 per cent of the total invested. 


aa ae average security prices for the weeks 
ended July 19 and July 26, 1941, according to the New 
York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change as follows: 

July 19 July 26 
Sat. 
134.79 
21.86 
100.91 
90.63 


Mon. 
70 Industrials ....134.79 
30 Rails 
100 Stocks 


30 Bonds 


101.54 


90.75 


100.92 
90.70 


Frank F. Sweeney. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life of 
Iowa, Bankers Life Ins. Co. of Neb., Business Men’s As- 
surance, California-Western States Life, Connecticut Gen- 
Mutual, Continental American Life, 


eral, Connecticut 


Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L & A, Northwestern Mutual and 
the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Amount Amount 


LOANS 
On Farm Property 
On Dwellings and Business Property 
Total 
RAILROAD SECURITIES 
Bonds 
Stocks 
Total 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Bonds 
Stocks 
Total 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
U. S. Government Bonds 
Canadian Bonds 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments 
State, County, Municipal 
Total 
MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 
Bonds 
Stocks 
Total 
RECAPITULATION 
Bonds 


Stocks 
Loans 


&~Includes F. H. A. Loans. b 


Per Cent 

te Total 
Invest- 
ment 


Amourt 

Invested 
Year 1929 

to Date 


§.25 
21.75 


27.00 


$14,484,721 
260, 046 493 


74,511,214 
4.30 

.02 
4.32 


11,867,590 

52,000 
11,919,590 
78,799,890 


1,062,035 


79,861 ,925 28.93 


47,887,679 17.34 

734,781 -27 
51,210,589 18.55 
99,813,047 36.16 
2.28 
1.31 
3.59 


6, 298,572 
3,611,516 


9,910,088 
71.29 
1.71 
27.00 
100.00 


196, 779, 100 

4,725,551 
74,611,214 
276,015, 865 


Includes .39°;, F. H. A. Loans. 


Amount 
Invested 
Year 1941 
to Date 


Per Cent 

to Total 
Invest- 
ment 


Amount 

Invested 
Year 1940 
to Date 


175,691 
867.759 


043 450 


$17,028, 148 
a58 , 752,047 


. 780,195 


, 193,292 
44,462 


. 237,754 


892,648 
892,648 
720,924 


698,813 
419,737 


613, 130 
638 , 838 


, 251,968 
102,032 
733,647 
831, 180 
834,452 


501,311 


998,723 
20,000 
949, 688 


878,411 


711,637 
710,952 


13,422,589 


818,311 
3, 109, 623 


17,927,934 


181, 202, 500 204, 127, 164 
. 748,461 
75,780, 195 


280,731, 156 293,624,841 


ec Includes .46°;, F. H. A. Loans. 


Invested 
Week 
Ending 
July 12 


Per Cent 

to Total 
Invest- 
ment 


487,959 
b3,040,091 


3,528,050 
1,955,798 
955, 798 
975,653 
7,000 
982.653 


, 407, 188 
5,000 
430,545 
842,733 
206, 213 
10,000 
216,213 
4,980,397 
17,000 
3,528,050 
8,525,447 


Per Cent 

to Total 

Invest- 
ment 


Invested 
Week 
Ending 
July 19 


Per Cent 

to Total 

Invest- 
ment 


4.22 
c22.70 


26.92 


330, 245 
c1,779.985 


2,110,230 


5.72 
b35. 66 


41.38 


22.94 340,750 4.35 


22.94 340,750 4.35 


2, 204,783 
100,000 | 


2,304,783 
1,240,000 


52, 167 
1,292, 167 
1,711,000 

80,750 
1,791,750 


"180,750 
2,110,230 
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War Clauses 


S war clouds loom more and 
more ominously over the 
United States, the life insurance 
companies are giving renewed 
attention to the inclusion of 
war-risk clauses in their poli- 
cies. Nearly all of the companies 
have such clauses in readiness, 
even though they are not mak- 
ing use of them at the mcment. 
Some of the companies have al- 
ready included war clauses, 
either entirely and as general 
company practice, or specifically 
and only in particular cases 
where underwriting judgment 
seems to indicate the need. 

We understand that recently 
the Reserve Loan Life Insur- 
ance Company of Dallas became 
the first Texas life insurance 
company to insert a war clause 
in its policies. Of course, other 
companies in that area have such 
clauses prepared with a view to 
future eventualities. However, 
this move by the Reserve Loan 
Life is just another straw to 
show which way the wind is 
blowing. 

It seems to us that uniformity 
in any and all war clauses which 
life insurance companies of the 
United States may utilize is 
much to be desired. Public reac- 
tion to a multiplicity of differ- 
ing war clauses would surely be 
adverse to the best interests of 
the life insurance business. 
Furthermore, diversity in war 
clauses, both numerically and as 
to content, would tend to breed 
an inimical form of sales com- 
petition from the less ethical 
members of the field forces. The 
net result would be highly detri- 
mental to the good public rela- 


With The Editors 








Greatest Business 


HE greatest business any man has 

is his family. That business should 
be his first and most important busi- 
ness. It should be protected against 
bankruptcy. It should be capitalized 
in such a wav that the death of the 
supporter of the home will be of little 
economic consequence. . . . Why in 
the world, if we capitalize everything 
else—lands, buildings, materials and 
good will—should we not capitalize 
that much more importont business, 
the family?—Dr. S. S. Huebner, in 
Leader’s Magazine. 








tions which the business has 
established, and is furthering. 

In striving for uniformity in 
war clauses, there must be close 
cooperation between the leaders 
of the business and such organ- 
izations as the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commission- 
ers and the Institute of Life 
Insurance. Such cooperation will 
present a united front to the 
public and will ultimately 
achieve desired results. 


Not Really New 


HE so-called “new” form of 

savings bank life insurance 
policy (designed specifically to 
protect against the loss of homes 
due to the premature death of 
the mortgagor) is being offered 
by 29 mutual savings banks in 
New York. This business is writ- 
ten in amounts up to the maxi- 
mum of $3000 face value. Where 
the mortgage is higher than that 
amount, the policy will suppos- 
edly be kept at the top of $3000 
until payments to the mortgagee 
reduce the mortgage to the $3000 
figure or less. 









The idea is for the mortgag- 
or’s family to have the home free 
and clear upon his death and 
apart from other life insurance 
which may have been in force on 
his life. Feature of the cover- 
age is that insurance decreases 
in amount as the unpaid prin- 
cipal of the mortgage decreases. 
The president of the Savings 
Banks Life Insurance Fund in 
New York says that at age 30 a 
policy for $1000 of the type 
under discussion would cost 
only $7.42 annually for a period 
of fifteen years. 

Despite all the newspaper 
publicity which the announce- 
ment of this policy form re- 
ceived, there is actually nothing 
“new” about it. Life insurance 
for the express purpose of pay- 
ment of mortgages is as old as 
the proverbial hills. However, 
fcr those in the earning brackets 
generally associated with sav- 
ings bank life insurance, insur- 
ance specifically to settle mort- 
gages—over and above life 
insurance for other family needs 
—might be beyond the average 
purse. 

The man who has a mortgage 
of more than $3000 (and there 
are many such) is most often in 
the higher-income brackets. He 
needs life insurance for family 
protection—as everyone does— 
and he must necessarily go to 
the regular companies for it. Al- 
most any ordinary life company 
will write business for mortgage 
payments and will, if desired, 
arrange to have the particular 
policy cover the exact amount of 
the unpaid mortgage. There is 
nothing essentially new in the 
“new” policy form. 
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